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THE CRUCIFIX. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CHRONICLES OF THE 
SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY.” 


** Into thy hands I commend my spirit.”’ 


[This very ancient crucifix is sculptured on the exterior 
wall of the Abbey Church of Romsey. Its charac- 
teristic is a hand reaching down from the clouds, 
over the cross. It is said to be unique.] 


IN a quiet nook it standeth, 
Which careless eyes might miss, 
That image of Thy sorrow, 
And fountain of our bliss. 


Low within reach it standeth, 
Close to the old church door, 

And by the common pathway, 
Appealing evermore. 


Low on the wall, that never 
The dimmest eyes may miss, 
And the lips of the little children 
May reach the feet to kiss, 


That humble, simple image, 
Wrought by the hands of old ; 

Good hands! that so many ages 
Helpless have grown and cold. 


That blessed, sacred image 
Born of the heart of old 

That through the endless ages 
Shall nevermore grow cold. 


In the common stone rude-carven, 
By no great artist’s touch ; 

Yet never the wide world over 
Will you find another such. 


You may search the wide world over 
From freezing to burning zone, 
You will never find another 
Quite like this only one. 


Deep, deep the nails are driven 

In the hands they crucified — - 
So deep, the nails you see not, 

But only the arms stretched wide. 


And over the head, so weary, 
Bowing itself to die, 

An open hand down-reaching 
Forth from the clouded sky. 


The torturers’ hands have finished ; 
His hands are nailéd fast ; 

“ Into thy hands my spirit — 
Father, thy hands !” —at last. 


Lord, ere thou call our spirits 
Within thy hands to be, 

Give us some such dear likeness 
To leave behind of thee. 


Hid in some quiet corner, 
Cut in the common stone, 
Poor, yet our best, we pray thee, 
Our best, and our very own. 





THE CRUCIFIX, ETC. 


Dear Lord, our hearts grow bolder ; 
We dare to ask much more, 

Knowing the more we ask thee, 
Thou art but pleased the more. 


Give us to de that image 
By the common paths like this: 
Low, where the dimmest vision, 
The features need not miss ; 
Low, where the lips of the children 
May reach to cling and kiss. 


Where the nails to the cross which fix us, 
So deep in the wounds may hide, 

That men see no more the torture, 
But only the arms stretched wide. 


A humble, simple image, 
Cut in the common stone ; 
Like thee, yet like no other, 
Because thy very own. 
Sunday Magazine. 


LOVE AND THE VIOLET. 


From out a wintry sky did sudden gleam 
Of sunshine reach a violet where it grew, 
That grateful sprang to meet the tender beam, 
Unfolding all her leaves of delicate hue, 
And shedding perfume in a fragrant stream. 
But ere her beauty opened to the view 
Descending clouds dispelled such blissful 
dream, 

Nor ever more than that caress she knew. 
And thus doth love awake the slumbering heart 
To quick response : it opens like a flower 

Whilst thousand aspirations yet unknown 
Burst into life in one all-tremulous hour. 
They shall not die! but higher aims inspire, 
And flow in noble deeds, though love hath 
flown. 


Sunday Magazine. AUSTRALIA, 


LAST VERSES WRITTEN BY MORTIMER 


COLLINS. 


I HAVE been sitting aione 
All day while the clouds went by, 
While moved the strength of the seas, 
While the wind with a will of his own, 
A poet out of the sky, 
Smote the green harp of the trees. 


Alone, yet not alone, 

For I felt as the gay wind whirled, 
As the cloudy sky grew clear, 

The touch of our Father half-known, 
Who dwells at the heart of the world, 
Yet who is always here. 

Athenzum, 








From The Edinburgh Review. 
BANCROFT’S “NATIVE RACES OF NORTH 
AMERICA.” * 

THERE is no field of inquiry more 
fascinating to the student of human 
progress than that offered by the great 
continent of America, in which the native 
races, shut off from contact with the old- 
world civilization for an untold number of 
centuries, have found room for develop- 
ment in various directions. In it the the- 
ories of civilization, as propounded by Mr. 
Buckle and others, may be brought to a 
practical test, for it presents us with peoples 
in each of the different stages which con- 
nect the rude savage with the culture of 
Mexico and Central America. Man may be 
studied as a hunter, fisherman, farmer, as 
a rude and unlettered worshipper of fet- 
ishes, or as the possessor of an elaborate 
literature, burdened with as complex a 
ritual as that of the Egyptians, and 
bound fast by strict rules and observances 
in every phase of social life. In that 
vast continent, at the time of the Spanish 
conquest, there was represented every 
phase of progress through which man in 
Europe has passed in emerging from a 
condition of the rudest savagery to the 
comparatively high culture exemplified in 
the bronze age of the Etruscans. The 
subject has excited the imagination of 
many writers, and many have been the 
speculations regarding the derivation of 
the native tribes and of the American 
civilizations, in which, for the most part, 
each writer has accommodated his facts to 
his prejudices. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Bancroft to collect together for the 
first time, in the five bulky volumes be- 
fore us, the facts necessary for a prelim- 
inary inquiry into these questions. His 
work is a most laborious encyclopzdia of 
all that is known up to to-day of the native 
races of the Pacific States, and it em- 
braces all the inhabitants of the region to 
the west of the Mississippi from the Arctic 
Sea to the Isthmus of Panama. His aim, 
as he tells us in his preface, is not so 
much to write history as to provide ma- 
terials out of which it may be eventually 


* The Native Races of the Pacific States of North 


America. By Husert Hows Lancrort. 5 vols. 
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written by others. With infinite trouble 
he has brought the ore to the surface, and 
piled it up in full faith that it will undergo 
eventually those processes by which the 
dross is purged away, and pass current as 
the bright metal of history. His aim is 
modest, and implies true nobility of mind. 

The book is remarkable in many ways. 
Its author, a bookseller in San Francisco, 
when he set himself to his work in 1859, 
found that the necessary books and manu- 
scripts existed in no library in the world, 
and he therefore began with characteristic 
energy to secure everything within his 
reach in America. He then spent two 
years in obtaining all available materials 
in Europe, being singularly favored by 
fortune in his enterprise. On the dis- 
persal of the library of the unfortunate 
emperor Maximilian, he obtained three 
thousand volumes ; in 1869 his library had 
developed into sixteen thousand books, 
manuscripts, and pamphlets, irrespective 
of- maps and newspapers, in English, 
French, German, Spanish, Latin, and 
Mexican; and he soon discovered that the 
materials tor history which he sought 
“were so copiously diluted with trash, that 
it would be impossible to follow his. differ- 
ent subjects in the manner in which he 
proposed with but one lifetime to devote 
to the work.” In this emergency he 
devised a system of indexing the facts in 
such a manner that all the authorities 
could be brought to bear on any given 
point. This was done by employing a 
large staff of assistants to read the books 
and write down references on little cards 
labelled according to the subject. When 
we visited him in San Francisco, in 1875, 
we saw the work in full operation, and 
were struck with astonishment at the “ fact- 
catalogue ” of the library, which consisted 
of packs of cards, each under its own 
heading, and each giving a bird’s eye 
view of the whole subject with the neces- 
sary references. In this manner Mr. 
Bancroft has collected materials which 
would have taken one man, so he tells us, 
about sixty years to bring together, and 
these he has used in the books before us, 
which are remarkable not merely for the 
vast number of facts which are recorded, 
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but for the singular manner in which they 
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have been collected together by the in- 
domitable perseverance of one man. From 
his method of work it was impossible that 
dross should not be mingled with the ore, 
but this can easily be removed by the 
hot fire of criticism. Indeed, he pur- 
posely records not merely those facts 
which are indisputably true, but the larger 
class of facts which have not been proved 
to be untrue. 

It is scarcely necessary for us to call 
attention to the opportuneness of this 
work. The red man is swiftly passing 
away before the face of the white, and 
every day destroys some trace of the 
former. The westward advance of the 
frontier of the Eastern States is estimated 
by Professor Wilson to average nine miles 
per annum ;* and the trapper and woods- 
man, the advance-guard of European civ- 
ilization, are steadily marching onwards 
to the setting sun, followed closely by the 
ranchero and tiller of the soil. The Pa- 
cific coast affords another base for the 
approach of Europeans from the east. 
From “the Golden Gate ” and other places 
which have sprung up as it were by magic, 
the banners of civilization have steadily 
passed forward to the east, until the lands 
of the red man, from the British posses- 
sions in latitude 40° down to the frontiers 
of Mexico, are to be found mainly between 
the Sierra Nevada and the Mississippi; 
beyond these boundaries, if he exist at all, 
it is as a servant, and even in this tract 
the lines of railway, which may aptly be 
termed the iron bonds of civilization, are 
bases of attack. The vast mineral wealth 
of Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Califor- 
nia offer irresistible allurements to the 
gold and silver miner; the buffalo—the 
great staff of life—is rapidly perishing 
under the rifles of the trapper and English 
sportsmen, and consequently the red 
hunter, listless and incapable of adapting 
himself to the changing conditions of life, 
has the choice of dying of starvation, of 
living by plunder and being eventually shot 
down, or of submitting to the charity of 
the white man, exposed to the unutter- 
able evils which flow from the contact of 
civilized with uncivilized peoples. Their 


* Prehistoric Man, ii. 302. 
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history must be seized now, or it will be 
lost forever. ‘To us,” says our author, 
“the savage nations of America have nei- 
ther past nor future, only a brief present, 
from which we may judge somewhat of 
their past” (ii. 81). The stone imple- 
ments, tumuli, and rude rock-sculptures 
are rapidly becoming as non-historic as 
similar relics of barbarism in Europe, 
and in many regions the memory of the 
ancient inhabitants is preserved only in 
the names of the mountains and of the 
rivers. At this time, therefore, such a 
work as this, done by a man living in the 
great metropolis of the West, and person- 
ally conversant with many of the rude 
tribes about which he writes, is singularly 
opportune. Its subject-matter, indeed, is 
not accurately expressed in its title, for it 
embraces not merely the native races of 
the Pacific States, but also the Eskimos 
of the Arctic Sea, and the inhabitants of 
the British territories. It includes, as 
well, the history of Mexico and Central 
America. 

The interest which Mr. Bancroft’s book 
has for us does not lie so much with the 
rapidly vanishing savage tribes as with the 
evidence as to the origin of the American 
peoples, and of that extraordinary civiliza- 
tion which was crushed in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru under the heel of 
the ignorant and bigoted Spaniard. In 
discussing these points we shall use the 
materials collected together by Professor 
Wilson in his last edition of “ Prehistoric 
Man;” an admirable work, in which the 
history of the American tribes and civiliza- 
tion. lies hidden under a misleading title. 

The first point which offers itself for 
examination is the vexed question of the 
origin of the American peoples : — 


The problem [writes Mr. Bancroft] of the 
origin of the American aborigines is, in my 
opinion, enveloped in as much obscurity now 
as it ever was; and when I consider the close 
proximity of the north-western and _ north- 
eastern extremities of America to Asia and 
Europe ; the unthought-of and fortuitous cir- 
cumstances that may at any time have cast any 
people upon the American coasts ; the mighty 
convulsions that may have changed the whole 
face of the earth during the uncounted years 
that man may have dwelt upon its surface; 
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and lastly, the uncertainty, perhaps I might 
say improbability, of the descent of mankind 
from one pair ; when I think of all these things 
it seems to me that the peopling of America 
may have been accomplished in so many ways 
that no more hopeless task could be conceived 
than the endeavor to discover the one particu- 
lar manner of it. (Vol. v., p. 6.) 


We agree with Mr. Bancroft that it 
would be hopeless to ascertain the precise 
manner in which man first arrived in 
America, but we believe that the evidence 
as to the ancestry of the present tribes is 
as clear as such evidence could possibly 
be under the circumstances. In discuss- 
ing this question, Mr. Bancroft is influ- 
enced by the view that man was created 
in several regions, and that America was 
one of the primeval centres of creation — 
a view which has met with greater favor 
in America than among the naturalists of 
Europe. The unity of the human race, 
that all mankind sprang from one pair, is 
to our mind as indisputable as the fact 
that all horses and cows sprang from a 
single pair; and when we consider that 
the main features traceable in the Ameri- 
ican races, the Eskimo excepted, are those 
of the Polynesians, of the Japanese, Chi- 
nese, and Samoides, the conclusion that 
they are of Asiatic extraction, held by 
Humboldt, Prescott, Tschudi, and Wilson, 
seems altogether satisfactory. Mr. Ban- 
croft points out that the north-eastern dis- 
tricts have been peopled at least in part 
from Asia. Since 1782, according to Mr. 
Brookes, there have been forty-one wrecks 
of Japanese vessels on the American 
coast, twenty-eight of which date from 
1850. Only twelve of these were deserted, 
and the survivors of the rest remained in 
the district where they were landed. These 
yessels are merely those which happen to 
have been recorded. They have been 
swept across the Pacific by the great cur- 
rent, which brings them from the Japanese 
seas at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 
We are therefore justified in the belief 
that during the untold centuries in which 
this current has been setting towards 
America, it has borne upon its bosom a 
constant supply of emigrants from Asia, 
either willingly or unwillingly. Traces of 
the Japanese language are to be found in 
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the dialect of the Chinooks. The popula- 
tion round the region of Behring’s Straits 
is indisputably Mongoloid (v. 38). 

The physical barriers imposed by the 
wide stretch of ocean, or by the severity 
of winter in the northern latitudes, are 
certainly not greater than those which 
have been overcome by the Mongoloid 
races in finding their way to New Zealand, 
or to the Society or the Sandwich Islands. 
We are in a position to say, after coming 
fresh from the first two of these places 
into contact with the Piutes of Nevada, 
that there are no differences between the 
two which cannot be explained by the fact 
of the one living in a maritime and insular 
region, while the other lives merely by 
hunting. The distribution of the Mongo- 
loid type of mankind as defined by Pro- 
fessor Huxley is in harmony with the dis- 
tribution of other types of mankind, and 
we may add, with that of some of the wild 
animals also. On the north-east it touches 
the Baltic, and sweeps on uninterruptedly 
through Asia to Behring’s Straits, and to 
the south and east it is met with in most 
of the islands of the Pacific ; and if iden- 
tity of physique be of any value in classifi- 
cation, and man be treated simply as a 
wild animal would be treated, the two 
Americas must be added to the enor- 
mous area over which the Mongolians 
have wandered. Professor Wilson has 
proved that the so-called American type 
is altogether mythic, and that among the 
native tribes there are diversities of com- 
plexion, hair, feature, skull-form, and phy- 
sique decidedly analogous to those of 
Asia. 

The spreading eastward of the Mongo- 
lian peoples from Asia may have been 
largely aided by geographical conditions 
which no longer exist. The elks, rein- 
deer, foxes, wolves, bears, and other ani- 
mals common to Euro-Asia and North 
America, probably crossed over from one 
region to the other on a bridge of land. 
The- researches of Mr. Darwin into the 
coral reefs prove that there are large areas 
in the Pacific which are now gradually 
sinking, and the clusters of islands are 
merely the higher parts of a submerged 
continent. America may have been peo- 
pled, and probably was, in three different 
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ways, successively or possibly simulta- 
neously ; the most obvious route being that 
by way of Behring’s Straits; another is 
offered by the Japanese current; and lastly, 
the same kind of enterprise which led the 
Sandwich Islanders to find their way to 
Tahiti, would surely lead some of the bold 
sailors of the Pacific to the shores of the 
new world. The idea of any people what- 
ever being autochthones, ia our opinion 
must be given up, in the face of the con- 
tinual migrations and drifting to and fro 
of peoples revealed by the modern school 
of ethnology. The Mongoloid origin of 
the American peoples is proved by an ap- 
peal solely to natural history, without ref- 
erence to the relics of the civilization of 
Mexico and Central America, which we 
shall discuss in another place. 

Man must have inhabited America for a 
very long period to allow of the observed 
diversities in language. 

On any theory of human origin [writes Pro- 
fessor Wilson], the blended gradations of 
America’s widely diversified indigenous races 
demand a lengthened period for their develop- 
ment ; and equally, on any theory of the origin 
of languages, must time be prolonged to ad- 
mit of the multiplication of mutually unintel- 
ligible dialects and tongues in the New World. 
It is estimated that there are nearly six hun- 
dred languages, and dialects matured into in- 
dependent tongues, in Europe. The known 
origin and growth of some of these may sup- 
ply a standard whereby to gauge the time 
indicated by such a multiplication of tongues. 

Sut the languages of the American continents 
have been estimated to exceed twelve hundred 
and sixty, including agglutinate languages of 
peculiarly elaborate structure, and inflectional 
forms of complex development. (“ Prehistoric 
Man,” vol. i., p. 12.) 


To pass over the idle speculations of 
American colonies of Egyptians, Pheeni- 
cians, Hebrews, and Welsh—we think 
that our author might have omitted the 
book of Mormon from among his author- 
ities —the evidence that the Scandina- 
vians found their way to the New World 
in pre-Columbian times seems to us con- 
clusive. It has, however, been disputed 
by no less authorities than George Ban- 
croft, the historian of American coloniza- 
tion, and Washington Irving, who have 
summarily disposed of their claims to the 
discovery of America, without any critical 
analysis of the historical value of the Ice- 
landic Sagas, on which they are based. 
These Sagas are known as the Codex 
Flatoiensis, a manuscript dating from the 
close of the fourteenth century, supposed 
to have been iost for many years, event- 
ually found in the library of the island of 
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Flatée, and now preserved in the. archives 
of Copenhagen. The antiquity of this 
work has never been seriously disputed, and 
the story of the voyages of the Northmen 
to America is proved not to have been an 
interpolation in an old work, by the fact 
that they form the framework of the narra- 
tive, which would be utterly destroyed by 
their omission. They cannot therefore be 
viewed as_ post-Columbian interpolations 
into a record of pre-Columbian events. 
They are a plain, straightforward account 
of the doings of certain adventurers, who 
set forth, not for purposes of discovery, 
but for purposes of g1in; and there is not 
the least intimation that the writers had 
any idea of the magnitude of the discov- 
eries which they relate. Had these been 
mere echoes of the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, it seems to us impossible that the 
narrative would have been so artless and 
simple as we find it. Their style, we may 
add, is distinctly that of the heroic age 
of Scandinavian enterprise, such as the 
Heimskringla, or the Orkneyinga Saga. 
It would have been impossible for a 
writer of the sixteenth century to have 
imitated successfully the elder Sagas 
without being detected by his contempo- 
raries, or betraying himself by the inser- 
tion of some detail belonging to his own 
time. We therefore believe that the 
Codex is genuine, and accept the narra- 
tive to be as truly historic as the pages of 
Froissart, or the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 
We are quite aware that there is a preju- 
dice against the historic value of these 
Sagas among some modern critics, the 
grounds for which we have never been 
able to discover. It is very generally 
urged against their credibility that the 
statements of the wintering in Greenland, 
and of the fruits of Vinland are not con- 
sistent with the present climate in those 
regions. To our mind they give the stamp 
of genuineness and antiquity to the narra- 
tive, because now we have evidence from 
other quarters that the climate of Green- 
land, and consequently that also of the 
adjoining coast of America, has become 
more severe than it was when the deserted 
Danish settlements were founded. A 
similar change has also taken place in the 
climate of Iceland. The story of the dis- 
covery of America by the Northmen is 
not generally known to English readers, 
and we will therefore give it in some little 
detail. 

Eric the Red emigrated from Iceland to 
Greenland in the spring of 936, along with 
Heriulf Bardson. In the autumn Biarne, 
a son of the iatter, set sail from Iceland to 
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join his father, and after having been 
driven ‘out of his.way by fogs and winds 
into unknown seas, found himself in sight 
of shore, which was left to larboard. 
After two days’ sail he again sighted land, 
and once more after standing out to sea 
for three days, saw land again, which 
proved to be an island. From this he 


‘bore away, and reached Greenland after 


four days’ sail. The island has been iden- 
tified with Newfoundland, which is distant 
from Heriulfsness (Ikigeit), in Greenland, 
about one hundred and fifty miles; so that 
these distances fairly agree with the ship’s 
log. The next voyage from Greenland to 
America was made by Leif, a son of Eric 
the Red, about the year 1000, who set 
sail, with a crew of thirty men, to verify 
Biarne’s discoveries. The first land they 
sighted was the island, which they named 
Helluland. They then came to another 
land which they named Markland (proba- 
bly Nova Scotia), and passing westward 
they went on shore at a point where a 
river issued from a lake and fell into the 
sea. They brought their vessel up into 
the lake, and finding vines in the country, 
termed it Vinland (New England). In the 
spring they returned to Greenland. Two 
ears after this voyage, Thorwald, Leif’s 
otnes, borrowed the ship which had 
made the voyage, and set sail for Vinland, 
where he perished in a fray with the na- 
tives. The news of his death reached 
Greenland in 1005, and Thorstein, accom- 
panied by his wife Gudrida, set sail to ob- 
tain the body, but after tossing about for 
the whole of the summer, they landed 
again on the coast of Greenland, where 
he died. His widow married Thornfinn 
Karlsefne, who.was the most successful of 
the Norse adventurers in America. 

In 1007 he set sail, accompanied by his 
bride, and Biarne Grimolfson and Thor- 
hall Gamlason joined him with a ship, as 
also did Thorward and Thorhall “the 
hunter.’ These three ships first made 
Helluland, following the old track, and 
thence to Markland. From this they 
sailed to Kialarnes (Kiel Cape = Cape 
Cod); they then passed some deserts 
and reaches of sand, and some inlets. 
There they put on. shore two swift-footed 
Scots, named Hake and Hekia, who re- 
turned in three days with some grapes and 
ears of wild wheat. They then continued 
their voyage until they came to a place 
where a fjord (Vineyard Sound) penetrated 
the coast, with an island at its entrance 
(Egg Island), so covered with the nests of 
the eiler ducks that they could scarcely 
walk without treading on the eggs. The 
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country which they explored was ex- 
tremely beautiful. Here Thorhall the 
hunter left them with eight men anda ship, 
and set sail northwards, and was driven 
by westerly winds to the coast of Ireland, 
where according to the accounts of some 
traders they were enslaved. Karlsefne, 
however, proceeded with the rest of the 
expedition, numbering 151 (131) men, to 
the south-west, to a place where a river 
fell into the sea from a large lake, into 
which they steered and wintered. Here 
they fell in with the natives (Skraelings), 
“who had large eyes and broad cheeks.” 
No snow fell, and the cattle which they 
had with them found their food in the 
open country. . In the spring of 1008 the 
Skraelings returned in their canoes, and a 
barter sprang up of cloth, food, and milk 
for peltries, which was interrupted by the 
bellowing of a bull, which terrified the 
Skraelings to such a degree that they 
sailed away. It is important to note the 
fact that we have cattle mentioned in this 
expedition, for it is one of the few cases 
where we have historical evidence of their 
putting cattle on shipboard. We have 
already mentioned in the pages of this 
review the fact that the larger breeds of 
cattle make their appearance in this coun- 
try simultaneously with the arrival of the 
Angles and Saxons; here we have proof 
that the Northmen had in this expedition 
all the elements necessary for introducing 
their breeds of cattle into America. The 
idea, however, of establishing themselves 
was rudely dispelled by the hostility of the 
Skraelings, who returned in great force 
in the following winter, and were defeated 
after a most desperate fight, which resulted 
in the break-up of the expedition. Karl- 
sefne took one of the two remaining ships, 
and sailed in quest of Thorhall to Vinland 
and Markland, and thencd to Greenland, 
where he arrived about the year Iort. 
He brought with him two natives whom 
he taught the Norse language. Biarne 
Grimolfson with the other ship was driven 
into the Irish Ocean, where his ship was 
destroyed by the ship-worm, some of the 
crew being saved in a boat. The rest of 
the voyages of the Northmen are not suf- 
ficiently important to be mentioned in this 
place. 

It seems to us impossible to condemn 
such narratives as these, which are mere 
records of facts, to be non-historic and 
mere idle tales. Their truth is proved not 
merely by their style, but also by the ex- 
act correspondence of the places men- 
tioned with the distances which they 
record. If asettlement were once founded 
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in Greenland, the bold seamen who found 
their way thither from Iceland would meet 
with little difficulty in exploring the un- 
known seas which separated Greenland 
from America. The traces left behind by 
the Northmen in Greenland, such as the 
famous Runic inscription on a slab of stone 
found in an island in Baffin’s Bay, and now 
in Copenhagen,* lend independent testi- 
mony that the ancient Northmen had pen- 
etrated into that region before the arrival 
of the modern Danish colonists. Never- 
theless, although the honor of the first 
discovery of the New World must be given 
to the Northmen, those wanderers in every 
sea, it would be absurd to attribute to them 
any share in the peopling of North Amer- 
ica, since their physique differs so com- 
pletely from ‘hat of the red Indian. Mr. 
Bancroft forgets this point when he draws 
a parallel between the so-called “ Tartar 
theory” and the Scandinavian. There is 
no proof, historical or otherwise, that any 
of these settlements were permanent; as 
the record stands they were destroyed by 
the natives, or by internal dissensions.t 
Mr. Bancroft’s first volume is devoted 
toa history of the wild tribes, which are 
divided, without any attempt at ethnolog- 
ical classification, into seven geographical 
and artificial groups, beginning with the 
far north. In treating of the first, or Hy- 
perborean group, whose territory lies north 
of the fifty-fifth parallel, his account of the 
burial customs of the Eskimos requires 
some modification. He tells us that the 
corpse is doubled up and put into a plank 
box, being sometimes elevated on a plat- 
form, and covered with planks and trunks 
of trees. This applies merely to the west- 
ern Eskimos, for in the eastern regions 
round Baffin’s Bay, Melville Sound, and 
Banks’ Land, the dying and the dead are 
often left walled up in a snow hut, after 
being plundered of everything worth tak- 
ing, without any precautions against the 
attacks of the gluttons, wolves, foxes, and 
bears. To this singular want of reverence 
for the dead may be referred, as we have 
pointed out in a former article,f the ab- 
sence of human skeletons in the caverns 
and river deposits of Europe, in associa- 
tion with the extinct animals of the Pleis- 
tocene age. Mr. Bancroft considers that 
the Aleuts, as well as the Koniagas, are 
more closely allied to the Eskimos than to 
the North American proper. The Tlin- 
keetes, however, inhabiting the coast from 
Mount St. Elias to the river Nass, he 


* Wilson, “‘ Prehistoric Man,”’ ii. 88. 
+ Bancroft, v. 113. 
+ Ediuburgh Review, October 1870, p. 454. 
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classifies with the latter. All these are 
seafaring peoples equally at home on sea 
or land, and all of them are remarkable for 
cleverness in carving; none of them are 
acquainted with the potter’s art. Of the 
Tinneh, which constitute the last division 
of the Hyperborean group, ranging from 
Hudson’s Bay through the Great Lone 
Land to the Pacific, we would merely re- 
mark that one of their tribes, the Kutchins, 
has a peculiar division into castes; there 
are three castes, and no man is allowed to 
marry into his own. The mother gives 
caste to the children, and consequently 
there can never be intertribal war without 
ranging fathers and sons against each 
other. When a child is named the father 
receives his name from the child, and not 
the child from the father.* All these peo- 
ple lived by hunting and fishing before 
they were influenced by contact with Eu- 
ropeans; the only evidence of a rudiment- 
ary knowledge of agriculture among them 
are the few small plots of tobacco, ob- 
served by Vancouver among the Tlin- 
keetes. 

The Tinneh, which have passed under 
British dominion, are escaping to some 
extent the fate of the native races of the 
United States; the hunters and trappers 
of the fur companies having found it more 
profitable to employ them in obtaining 
peltries than to destroy them. The Scotch 
and French adventurers have very gener- 
ally married Indian wives, and the number 
of half-breeds are rapidly increasing, with 
the practical result of the native races 
being absorbed into the mass of civilized 
whites. We would remark that the coloni- 
zation of the British possessions in Amer- 
ica differs from that of the United States 
in this particular. In the inhospitable 
climate of the Great Lone Land and Hud- 
son’s Bay the European has come mainly 
as a hunter, competing with the natives 
for the same animals, and often living the 
same kind of life. Asa rule the hunter 
is unmarried when arrives, and gradually 
becomes fascinated with the wild life 
which he leads, and ends by marrying a 
native woman. In the more genial re- 
gions of the United States, the settler has 
generally come with his wife and family, 
and relies more particularly on agriculture. 
He drives away the wild animals, which 
are the staff of life to the Indian, who has 
the choice of three alternatives — either 
to migrate to regions as yet unpenetrated 
by white men, which are already occupied 
by tribes for the most part hostile to him ; 


* I. 117. 
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or to starve on the Indian reservations, 
defrauded of his just rights by the Indian 
agents ; * or to subsist by the plunder of 
the settlers. While these pages are pass- 
ing through the press the news has arrived 
of the terrible slaughter of General Cus- 
ter and his whole command in the Black 
Mountains by the Sioux, and of the prep- 
arations for vengeance by General Sheri- 
dan. In that region at least the bloody 
drama will soon be over; for the Indians 
are determined to die arms in hand, as the 
writer was informed by the general who has 
been among the first to fall. In any case 
it is impossible for him to escape ultimate 
extermination. It thus happens that the 
native races are rapidly perishing in the 
United States, while in the British domin- 
ion the Indian blood is to be recognized 
in the veins of some of the leading in- 
habitants. Neither Mr. Bancroft, who 
writes from the point of view offered by 
the United States, nor Professor Wilson, 
from that offered by his Canadian experi- 
ences, take into account this important 
distinction in treating of the future of the 
wild tribes of America. 

The Pueblos, or townspeople, including 
under that head the Moquis, Pimas, and 
other cognate tribes which inhabit Arizona 
and New Mexico, are the first peoples 
which we meet with, in passing from 
north to south, living in villages and by 
agriculture. They are possessed of a 
civilization and social order which is by no 
means despicable. The towns of the Pue- 
blos are well built; sometimes they are 
planted on elevations almost inaccessible 
and reached only by steps cut in the solid 
rock; sometimes they consist of one or 
more squares, each enclosed by three or 
four buildings, from three to four hundred 
feet in length, about a hundred and fifty 
feet wide at the base, with from two to 
seven stories, each eight or nine feet high. 
These stories are built in a series of steps, 
so that the roof of the story below forms 
aterrace for that above. Sometimes these 
terraces are on both sides of the building, 
at others they face to the outside or inside 
only. The only means of communication 
between the terraces is by ladders which 
stand at convenient distances and can be 
drawn up at pleasure. The terrace is 
divided into a suite of rooms, each of which 
is inhabited by a family, while some are 


* On this point we would call attention to the ‘ State- 
ment of Affairs at Red Cloud Agency, made to the 
President of the United States by Professor O. C. 
Marsh, July 1875,” and to the evidence brought before 
a committee of the Senate in the autumn of the same 
year. 
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set apart for cooking, others for grinding 
corn and preserving winter supplies. In 
all these towns there is the estufa, a large 
room, half buried in the earth, which is at* 
once bath house, town house, council 
chamber, club room, and church, and in 
which aromatic plants are constantly kept 
burning. We may remark in this place 
that the estufa, in some form or another, 
is to be traced among all the North Ameri- 
can tribes with the exception of the Eski- 
mos. It seems to us to be one of those 
habits brought by the Mongolians into the 
New World, just as they brought it into 
Europe. The stove of the Russian peas- 
ant is the representative of the estufa of 
the Americans. These towns are built of 
dried mud, or “adobe,” or of cut stone, 
and are obviously intended for defence 
against the nomad tribes to whose incur- 
sions they are exposed, such as the Co- 
manaches, Appaches, Navajos, and the 
like. 

The farming operations of these people 
are carried on with considerable skill, the 
land being irrigated by common conduits 
or ditches which convey water to the prop- 
erty of the community. Cotton, corn, 
wheat, beans, many kinds of fruit, such as 
peaches and melons, are grown; all the 
farming utensils are made of wood; their 
pottery is well made, and ornamented with 
paintings or enamel, and their baskets of 
willow twigs are woven so tightly as to 
contain water. The estufas are sometimes 
ornamented with well-painted figures of 
birds and animals. In the seven confed- 
erate pueblos of the Moquis the office of 
chief governor is hereditary; it is not, 
however, necessarily given to the nearest 
heir, as the people have the power to elect 
any member of the dominant family, like 
that exercised by Teutonic nations in Eu- 
rope in early times. Among some of the 
Pueblo tribes the usual order of courtship 
is reversed. When a girl is disposed to 
marry she selects a young man to her own 
liking, and consults her father, who visits 
the parents of the youth, and tells them 
his daughter’s wishes; the father of the 
bridegroom has to pay the parents of the 
bride for the loss of their daughter. Al- 
together the Pueblos present a marked 
contrast in civilization to the surrounding 
tribes, and may lay claim to rank with the 
civilized rather than with the wild peoples 
with which they are classified by Mr. Ban- 
croft. 

The recent exploration of Utah and 
southern Arizona, published last March by 
the Geological and Geographical Survey 
of the United States, has revealed that 
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the Pueblos formerly inhabited an area 
considerably to the north of their present 
habitation. Their houses, and especially 
those which have been built into the cliffs 
which border the cafions of the Rio San 
Juan and La Plata, are the same in plan 
as those which we have just described, 
variously modified to suit the varying re- 
quirements of the site. The pottery is of 
the same kind, and the corn and imple- 
ments and weapons imply the same mode 
of life as the Pueblos. ‘These cliff-houses 
are obviously built for defence, and ac- 
cording to the legends connected with 
them, for defence against the tribes now 
in possession of the country. One struc- 
ture, described by Mr. Holmes,* built on 
the edge of acafion of the San Juan, re- 
sembles the round towers explored by Mr. 
Laing in Caithness. It forms part of a 
group of buildings which extend into the 
caves below, and present us with the most 
advanced forms of cave-habitation which 
have yet been discovered in any part of 
the world. They are met with in arid dis- 
tricts, while they are not found in others 
that are fertile; from which we may infer 
that the hydrography of this region has 
changed since the time it had sheltered a 
dense agricultural population. The frag- 
ments of pottery, colored red and black, 
imply a considerable artistic skill, the or- 
naments being generally in right lines; 
among which may be observed the step 
pattern, considered by Dr. Wiberg to be 
characteristic of Phoenician art in Europe, 
as well as various modifications of the key 
pattern, which are quite classical in their 
general application. These designs have 
been obviously handed down to the pres- 
ent Moquis, who use pottery of the same 
kind, though of inferior workmanship. 
Some of the larger vessels for storage 
have been built up of coils of clay mould- 
ed by the hand, which has resulted in the 
surface being corrugated. None of the 
pottery has been turned in the lathe. 

Mr. Bancroft devotes the whole of his 
second, and the greater part of his third, 
fourth, and fifth volumes to the history of 
the civilized nations, and begins by at- 
tempting a definition of the term civiliza- 
tion as distinct from “ savagism.” 


That which we commonly call civilization is 
not an adjunct nor an acquirement of man; it 
is neither a creed nor a polity, neither science, 
nor philosophy, nor industry; it is rather the 
measure of progressional force implanted in 
man, the general fund of the nation’s wealth, 


* Bulletin of the Geological and Geographical Sur- 
yey of the Territories, Vol. ii. No. 1, p. 9, pl. 3. 
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learning, and refinement, the storehouse of 
accumulated results, the essence of all best 
worth preserving from the distillations of good 
and the distillations of evil. It is a something 
between men, no less than a something within 
them; for neither an isolated man nor an 
association of brutes can by any possibility 
become civilized. 

Further than this, civilization is not only 
the measure of aggregate human experiences, 
but it is a living working principle. It isa 
social transition; a moving forward rather 
than an end attained; a developing vitality 
rather than a fixed entity; it is the effort or 
aim at refinement rather than refinement itself ; 
it is labor with a view to improvement, and 
not improvement consummated, although it 
may be and is the metre of such improvement, 
(Vol. ii., p. 4, 5-) 


The progress of civilization is not the 
effect of volition any more than the growth 
of plants or animals. Societies, like indi- 
viduals, come to maturity, grow old and 
die; “they may pause in their progress 
and become diseased, but they never turn 
round and grow backwards, or ungrow.” 
The good which they have accumulated 
is handed on to their successors, so that 
nothing is lost to civilization in general. 
It is not our intention to follow Mr. Ban- 
croft in his wanderings through the maze 
of this philosophical inquiry. We think 
that with regard to the special question in 
point, the American civilization before the 
arrival of the Spaniard, he has demon- 
strated the absurdity of Mr. Buckle’s 
view that man’s development is wholly de- 
pendent upon his physical surroundings, 
and that heat and moisture inevitably en- 
gender civilization. ‘In America,” writes 
Mr. Buckle, “as in Asia and Africa, all 
the original civilizations were seated in hot 
countries, the whole of Peru proper being 
within the southern tropic, the whole of 
Mexico and Central America within the 
northern tropic.” Cuzco, the capital of 
the Incas, is eleven thousand feet above 
the sea, and enjoys a cold and dry climate, 
while the Aztecs dwelt on an elevated 
table-land in a cool and dry atmosphere 
about seven thousand feet above the sea. 
Mr. Buckle’s generalization is founded 
upon an ignorance of the physical geog- 
raphy of the Americas which is very re- 
markable. He actually speaks of the 
sandy plains of California as _ being 
“scorched into sterility,’ and therefore 
offering obstacles to civilization in that 
direction, while, as a matter of fact, it is 
fertile as the garden of Eden, well-watered, 
and enjoying every condition favorable to 
the well-being of civilized man. 

The home of American civilization in 
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historic or traditionary times is to be found 
between latitudes 11° and 22°, between 
Honduras and Tamaulipas on the Atlan- 
tic, between Nicaragua and Colima on the 
Pacific. Within its boundaries the sin- 
gular conformation of the country offers 
every variation of climate, from the ex- 
treme of cold to the intensity of tropical 
heat. On the borders of the ocean, and 
rising up to a height of about fifteen hun- 
dred feet, is the ¢éerra caliente, in which 
the climate is deadly to Europeans, and 
the vegetation of the densest tropical 
growth, and the birds and insects of the 
most brilliant and gorgeous hues. Above 
this a series of slopes, to a height of from 
three thousand to five thousand feet, con- 
stitute the /éerra templada, in which luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation is strangely min- 
gled with that more usually found in a 
temperate region. The great central pla- 
teau towers above all to a height of from 
six thousand to seven thousand feet; the 
tierra fria, from which rise lofty volcanic 
peaks crowned with everlasting snow. It 
supports a growth of oak and pine, while 
wheat, barley, and all European cereals 
flourish side by side with the maize, ma- 
guey, and cactus. In the centre of this 
table-land a wall of volcanic cliffs and 
peaks surrounds the famous valley of Ana- 
huac, about one hundred and sixty miles 
in circumference, enclosing a lake, on the 
shores of which rose the capitals of the 
three confederate states of Mexico, Tez- 
cuco, and Tlacopan, whose armies extend- 
ed the common domain to the shores of 
either ocean. Of these the first, or the 
Aztec, was by far the most prominent at 
the time of the conquest, in the extent of 
its domain and the magnificence of its 
buildings, and the desperate resistance 
that it offered to Cortes. Hence Mexico 
became to Europeans the representative 
of the civilization of Anahuac. In this 
work Mr. Bancroft uses the term Mexican 
to include all the inhabitants of the valley 
and their dependencies. 

The numerous nations inhabiting Mex- 
ico and Central America at the time of the 
conquest fall naturally into two groups, 
differing from each other in language, art, 
traditions, and many other points which 
indicate “either a separate culture from 
the beginning, or a progress in different 
paths for a long series of ages; the one, 
the Mayas of Central America, the other, 


the Nahuas, represented chiefly by the | 


Aztecs and the cognate dwellers in Mex- 
ico.” In treating of these two races Mr. 
Bancroft keeps the traditions, language, 
and general culture separate from the his- 
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tory, to which he devotes his fifth volume. 
It seems to us that the materials for the 
history of these peoples prior to the con- 
quest are singularly scanty; up to this’ 
time the hieroglyphics of the Mayas defy 
interpretation. It is undoubtedly true that 
numerous records exist of the Nahuas, but 
the question for us is whether these satisfy 
the requirements of modern criticism. 
There is no evidence that one of the 
original picture-writings of the Mexicans, 
written before the conquest, is now extant. 
When Cortes invaded the country there 
were numerous records stored up in the 
archives, and especially in the great centre 
of culture Tezcuco, which to the ignorant 
fanaticism of Spanish priests and soldiers 
seemed magic scrolls, and the symbols of 
a pestilent superstition to be stamped out 
atonce. They were collected from every 
quarter by the first archbishop of Mexico, 
Don Juan de Zumarraga, a name to be 
remembered with that of the caliph Omar, 
and piled up into a mountain heap, in the 
flames of which the ancient history of the 
Nahuas was lost to the world forever. 
The events recorded in the destroyed pic- 
ture-writings are supposed by Mr. Ban- 
croft to have been kept in the memories 
of the educated classes until they ultimately 
reached the writers of history under Span- 
ish rule through “ the talk of the old men.” 
Such information orally handed down can- 
not be considered exact or valuable, so far 
as relates to details. The general outlines 
of the ancient history may be fairly repre- 
sented, but even these have been colored 
by non-contemporaneous writers, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, by the prompt- 
ings of fanaticism or the pride of family. 
The conditions under which Spanish 
writers published their works in Mexico 
may be gathered from the history of Saha- 
gun, and the fate of his manuscripts. 
Bernadino Sahagun, one of the mission- 
aries who arrived in Mexico in 1529, after 
mastering the Aztec language, spared no 
pains to get materials for his history from 
the natives by whom he was surrounded. 
He will relate his story in his own words, 


(iii., p. 231-2) : — 


I nade in the Spanish language a minute or 
memorandum of all the matters that I had to 
treat of, which matters are what is written in 
these twelve books . . . which were begun in 
the pueblo of Tepeopulco, which is in the 
province of Culhuacan or Tezcuco. The work 
was done in the following way. In the afore- 
said pueblo, I’ got together all the principal 
men, together with the lord of the place, who 
was called Don Diego de Mendoza, of great 
distinction and ability, well experienced in 
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things ecclesiastic, military, political, and even 
relating to idolatry. They being come to- 
gether, I set before them what I proposed to 
do, and prayed them to appoint me able and 
experienced people with whom I might converse 
and come to an understanding on such questions 
as I might propose. They answered me that 
they would talk the matter over and give me 
their answer on another day ; and with this they 
took their departure. So on another day the 
lord and his principal men came, and having 
conferred together with great solemnity, as 
they were accustomed at that time to do, they 
chose out ten or twelve of the principal old 
men, and told me that with these I might com- 
municate, and that these would instruct me in 
any matters I should inquire of. Of these 
there were as many as four instructed in Latin, 
to whom I, some few years before, had myself 
taught grammar in the college of Santa Cruz, 
in Tlaltelolco. With these appointed prin- 
cipal men, including the four instructed in 
grammar, I talked many days during about 
two years, following the order of the minute 
{ had already made out. On all the subjects 
on which we conferred they gave me pictures 
— which were the writings anciently in use 
among them —and these the grammarians in- 
terpreted to me in their language, writing the 
interpretation at the foot of the picture. Even 
to this day I hold the originals of these. ... 
When I went to the chapter with which was 
ended the seven years’ term of Fray Francisco 
Toral—he that had imposed the charge of 
this work upon me—I was removed from 


Tepeopulco, carrying all my writings. I went 
to reside at Sant Tagodel Tlaltelolco, There 


I brought together the principal men, set be- 
fore them the matter of my writings, and 
asked them to appoint me some able principal 
men, with whom I might examine and talk 
over the writings I had brought from Tepeo- 
pulco. The governor, with the alcades, ap- 
pointed me as many as eight or ten principal 
men, selected from all the most able in their 
language, and in the things of their antiquities. 
With these and with four or five collegians, 
all trilinguists, and living for the space of a 
year or more secluded in the college, all that 
had been brought written from Tepeopulco 
was clearly emended and written to, and the 
whole was re-written in small letters, for it was 
written with much haste .. . (iii., p. 232.) 
The clear copy being fully made out, by the 
favor of the fathers above mentioned, and the 
expenditure of hard cash on the scribes, the 
author thereof asked of the delegate, Father 
Francisco de Rivera, that the work be sub- 
mitted to three or four religious, so that they 
might give an opinion on it, and that in the 
provincial chapter, which was close at hand, 
they might attend and report on the matter to 
the assembly, speaking as the thing might ap- 
pear to them. And these reported in the 
assembly that the writings were of much value 
and deserved such support as was necessary 
towards their completion. But to some of the 


assembly it seemed that it was contrary to 
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their vows of poverty to spend money in copy- 
ing these writings; so they commanded the 
author to dismiss his scribes, and that he alone 
with his own hand should do what copying he 
wanted done ; but as he was more than seventy 
years old, and for the trembling of his hand 
not able to write anything, nor able to procure 
a dispensation from this mandate, there was 
nothing done with the writings for more than 
five years. 


Eventually his work was completed in 
1569. It was sent over to Spain, where 
it lay hidden for more than two centuries, 
until its discovery by Signor Mufioz, in a 
convent library at Tolosa in Navarre. 
Singularly enough it was published nearly 
simultaneously in 1830-1, by Lord Kings- 
borough in England, and by Bustamante 
in America. A work which has been 
written under these conditions cannot be 
expected to give a true record of ancient 
history. Indeed Bustamante writes that 
the twelfth book, relating to the conquest, 
has been destroyed, and a spurious ac- 
count inserted “because Sahagun wrote 
with a frankness proper to truth, and as 
this was not pleasing to the heads of the 
government, nor even to some of his 
brother friars, he was despoiled of his 
writings.” Under circumstances such as 
these the sources of American history 
merit a most careful criticism. 

Nor are the records compiled by the 
converts more valuable than those of the 
priests. Fernando di Alva Ixtlilxochitl, a 
grandson of the last king of Tezcuco, 
from whom he inherited what was saved 
of the public archives from the flames, 
has left behind a narrative which is in hope- 
less confusion, and certainly traditional 
rather than historic. The third class of 
witnesses is, if possible, less satisfactory 
than the other two. Cortes Diaz del Cas- 
tillo, the “ Anonymous Conquerer,” and 
other adventurers, wrote merely from the 
point of view by their contact with a peo- 
ple utterly strange to Europe; and their 
writings seem to us to offer an exaggerated 
and distorted picture of the country which 
they conquered. It was to their interest 
to make their victories appear as great as 
possible to their countrymen, who were 
too far away to ascertain the facts for 
themselves; and to that end we believe 
that the power, wealth, and magnificence 
of the Mexicans, so graphically pictured 
by Prescott, have been greatly magnified. 
The more bloodthirsty the worship of the 
Mexican gods was represented to be, the 
less sympathy would there be excited by 
the ruthless manner in which the con- 
quest was carried out. The sturdy Span- 
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ish freebooters, fighting for gold, and 
ignorant of the significance of the picture- 
writings, could not be expected to possess 
any of the qualities necessary for an his- 
torian of the conquered, and their ideas of 
ancient Mexican history must have been 
obtained second-hand. We, therefore, 
take it that the accounts handed down to 
us by the priests, by their converts, and by 
the conquerers, are untrustworthy and to 
be largely discounted by any one who 
wishes to get at an approximation of the 
truth. Mr. Prescott has not done this in 
his charming narrative, and Mr. Bancroft 
expressly tells us that his object is to 
lay all his sources of information before 
the reader, rejecting only what may be 
proven false and valueless rather than 
what may possibly be so. For our part 
we entirely distrust the chronology and 
the minor details of events which hap- 
pened, say one hundred years before the 
conquest, and we only feel inclined to be- 
lieve those portions of the records which 
are borne out by an appeal to relics still 
extant, or which would not be likely to be 
exaggerated by the three classes of wit- 
nesses. On the other side of the Atian- 
tic Mr. Morgan, in the Worth American 
Review, (April 1876), goes much further 
than this ; for he considers the elaborate 
accounts of the social habits of the Na- 
huas, the government, and the like, to be 
fictions based only on simple manners 
and customs and institutions, resembling 
those of the wild tribes. 

The Nahuan civilization as presented to 
us by the documentary evidence and that 
of the art and architecture, was as com- 
plicated as that of ancient Egypt. In his 
treatment of it Mr. Bancroft leaves the 
wheat and the chaff designedly together 
on his threshing-floor, and tells the would- 
be historian to winnow out of it what he 
can. Without this preliminary it seems 
to us that a true idea of Mexican and Cen- 
tral-American civilization would be impos- 
sible. He has, in our opinion, met with 
scant justice at the hands of the orth 
American Reviewer, who invades Mr. 
Bancroft’s threshing-floor, and finds fault 
with the chaff upon it, just as if it were 
possible to thresh without chaff, and as if 
the author had professed to put the wheat 
into his garner. The latter course would 
have saved the reader a great deal of 
trouble, but it is not adopted by the author, 
who, therefore, is not to be judged in the 
same way as the writers of history, such 
as Prescott. We go a long way with Mr. 
Morgan as to the exaggerated picture 
usually given of Mexican civilization, but 
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we cannot go to the whole length of his 
scepticism. We fully allow that the details 
of Montezuma’s dinner, as related by Cor- 
tes and other eye-witnesses, are obviously 
overdrawn, but we do not take that to be 
a fair example of the evidence which is 
offered as to Mexican civilization in gen- 
eral. With the victory of the Spaniards 
all means of verifying their accounts of 
the dinner disappeared, but it is not so 
with the manners and customs, which 
were recorded by men who got them first- 
hand in the manner we have described in 
the case of Sahagun. The grandson of 
the last king of Tezcuco may fairly be 
presumed to have known something about 
the manners and customs of his own peo- 
ple, and is stated to have inherited some 
of the picture-writings. Mr. Morgan re- 
jects in a wholesale fashion nearly the 
whole of the evidence, on the grounds that 
it is inconsistent with his ideal of the Red 
Indian. He affirms that “there was 
neither a political society, nor a state, nor 
any “civilization in America when it was 
discovered ;” and that a democracy was 
the only form of government possible to 
the Nahuas. He supports this startling 
conclusion by the analogies presented by 
the institutions of other American tribes 
with those of Mexico, and he assumes 
that the culture of the Red Indian must 
stop short at a confederacy of tribes with- 
out the further development into a mon- 
archy. We cannot follow him in this. 
After stripping away a great deal of the 
Spanish setting, the story of the reigns of 
Montezuma and his predecessors repre- 
sents to us the natural development of the 
kingly power from that of the war-chief of 
the usual Red Indian type, analogous to 
the development of kingship among the 
Germanic tribes and the Aryans generally. 
We believe that there was a political so- 
ciety and a civilization, mainly the out- 
growth of ancient tribal divisions and cus- 
toms, and that the whole organization of 
the body politic can be proved to have 
been far in advance of the Pueblos and 
Moquis, Creeks, or Iroquois, with which 
it is compared by the reviewer. We 
would remind Mr. Morgan, when he says 
that the Nahuas were merely “a breech- 
cloth people, wearing this rag of barbar- 
ism as the unmistakable evidence of their 
condition,” that the ancient Greeks and 
the Romans, down to the age of Augus- 
tus, were also “breech-cloth peoples.” 
Were Cicero or Thucydides barbarians 
because they wore no breeches? So far 
from these being any sign of culture, they 
are defined by ‘lacitus as “ ¢egmen barba- 
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rum, and were not allowed to be worn in 
Rome by a law of the emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius. Mr. Carlyle may be right 
in viewing man as to a large extent 
modelled on his clothes; but it is simply 
ridicuious to associate the idea of civiliza- 
tion with the idea of breeches. All the 
great writers and heroes of antiquity were 
sans-culoties. The dress of the higher 
classes among the Nahuas was at least as 
elaborate as that among ourselves. 

Montezuma, the war-chief of the Aztecs, 
appears naturally enough in the pages of 
the Spanish chroniclers as the imperator, 
the emperor, and the evidence seems to 
be clear that he was as absolute in Mexico 
as Philip II. in Spain. He was at the 
head of a body of chiefs of various grades, 
analogous to the orders of nobility in 
feudal Europe. The power of these chiefs 
in Tezcuco was curbed by a most ingen- 
ious device of Techotlalatzin, their over- 
lord, who divided twenty-six provinces of 
his kingdom into sixty-five departments, 
governed by his own officials. He also 
divided the inhabitants of each province 
into six sections. 


They were then changed about from place 
to place, in number proportioned to the size 
and population of the territory. For example, 
from a division containing six thousand peo- 
ple, two thousand were taken and transported 
into the territory of another lord, from the 
number of whosz vassals two thousand were 
also taken and placed upon the vacated Jand 
in the first lord’s possessions; each noble, 
however, retained his authority over that por- 
tion of his vassals which had been removed. 
By this means, although the number of each 
lord’s subjects remained the same, yet as a 
large portion of each territory was occupied 
by the vassals of another, a revolt would be 
difficult. Nor could two nobles unite their 
forces against the crown, as care was taken 
that the interchange of dependents should not 
be effected between two estates adjoining each 
other. (Bancroft, ii. 190.) 


This is recorded on the authority of 
Torquemada, one of the first Spanish mis- 
sionaries, and as well as that of the grand- 
son of the last king of Tezcuco. There 
seems to have been a very marked divis- 
ion between the chiefs and the common 
people ; the former either inherited their 
rank or obtained it on the battle-feld. 
There are stated to have been three mili- 
tary orders open to all, “the Princes, 
Eagles, and Tigers.” Each soldier at- 
tained his rank according to his merits, 
which were measured by the number of 
captives he had secured. In battle they 
— in divisions, each with its stand- 
ards, 
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The priesthood formed an important 
class in the body politic. From the day 
of his birth to his death, the Aztec was 
obliged to observe forms and ceremonies, 
which in their minuteness are remarkable 
among the religious institutions of civ- 
ilized peoples. Almost every occurrence 
had a tinge of that stern and dreadful 
superstition which led them to appease 
the wrath or to obtain the favor of the 
gods by human sacrifices ; and these were 
offered on what would seem to us the 
most trivial occasions ; for example, at the 
feast given on the return of a successful 
caravan, the festivities, which sometimes 
extended over several days, culminated in 
the sacrifice of slaves and the eating of 
human flesh as a religious duty, and not as a 
mere question of appetite. The obtaining 
of slaves for these sacrifices affected the 
whole character of the people, from the 
necessity which it imposed upon them for 
making forays in order to meet the re- 
quirements of their ritual. Even if we dis- 
count the numbers given by the prejudiced 
Spaniard of human victims offered on the 
consecration of temples or on the acces- 
sion of a king, we must believe that the 
destruction of life purely from religious 
motives must have been enormous. In- 
deed, it was the aim of every Aztec warrior 
to bring home with him as many captives 
as possible, to be used on the altars as 
occasion might require, and he took his 
rank from the number of captives which 
he had made. 

The priests are stated to have formed a 
well-disciplined ecclesiastical body, gov- 
erned by a supreme pontiff, in each of the 
three states of the Mexican confederation. 
In Mexico, however, it was united with 
the office of commander-in-chief, and with 
the temporal sovereignty. The spiritual 
king was consecrated with the same sacred 
unguent as that used in the consecration 
of the temporal sovereign. The supreme 
pontiff, or divine master, as he was termed, 
was “the head of the church,” and had 
absolute authority over all priests and all 
colleges throughout the empire. The 
ministers of the various temples were 
obliged to take their degree at the schools 
to which they had been sent during their 
youth, and among their dutics was the 
education of choristers who were to sing 
at the principal feasts, and the superin- 
tendence of studies in the schools. In 


Mexico and the other towns of the empire 
there were as many sets of priests as 
there were temples, each having jurisdic- 
tion in its own section, which corresponded 
to our parish, and their priests and the pu 
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pils lived in a school which adjoined the 
temple. There was a complex ritual, fixed 
and movable feasts, fasts also and pen- 
ances, which consisted in abstinence from 
food, mutilation of the body, drawing of 
blood, and passing sticks, varying in thick- 
ness from half an inch to an inch and a 
half in diameter, through a hole cut in the 
tongue. They even discriminated their 
penances to such an extent as to punish 
the part of the body which had sinned; 
blood was drawn from the ears for inatten- 
tion, from the tongue for bad language, 
and eyes, arms, and legs all suffered for 
any infringement of the ecclesiastical laws. 
Incense was used in their worship as well 
as sacrifices of men and animals. The 
human victims were sacrificed by an incis- 
ion made through the breast with a knife 
of obsidian, through which the throbbing 
heart was torn by the priest, and offered 
to the idol in the sight of the multitude ; 
the blood also was offered ; sometimes the 
victim was flayed, and the priest dressed 
up in the skin represented the incarnation 
of the god. Human sacrifice seems to 
have extended throughout the Nahuan 
peoples, but in Mexico it was far more 
abundant than anywhere else; as many as 
seventy-two thousand captives are said to 
have been offered up at the consecration 
of the great temple of the god of war. 
These numbers are obviously exagger- 
ated. ; 

The common people were oppressed by 
the chiefs and priests in the time of Mon- 
tezuma, although they enjoyed consider- 
erable freedom under the earlier kings, as 
in the parallel case in the history of the 
development of the Roman or Greek em- 
pires. The slaves were of three classes : 
first, those taken in war and doomed to 
sacrifice; second, those that were con- 
demned for crime to forfeit their freedom; 
third, children sold by their parents. They 
seem to have enjoyed considerable liberty, 
they could marry and bring up families, 
hold property, including other slaves to 
serve them, and their children were born 
free. 

The lands were divided between the 
king or overlord, the chiefs, the clans or 
tribes of the people, and the priestly 
order; there was alsoashare set apart for 
the supply of food in time of war. The 
lands of the people belonged to the com- 
munity and not to the individual. The 
soil was carefully irrigated, and water was 
conveyed to a considerable distance by 
aqueducts. Agriculture and horticulture 
flourished; paper was manufactured from 
the pulp of the maguey. Besides the or- 
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dinary necessaries of life, such as maize, 
beans, cotton, and maguey, — which last 
supplied them with food, pulque, thatch 
for their houses, pins, and needles, — arti- 
cles of luxury were cultivated. There 
were two sorts of tobacco, chilli, vanilla, 
and cocoa, for the enjoyment of which, as 
well as for turkeys, we ourselves are in- 
debted to this singular people. On the 
lake of Mexico were large floating gardens. 

One of the peculiar features of Nahuan 
civilization was the respect which was 
paid to merchants in the body politic. 
They formed a guild, and were represented 
in the counci' of the king until they were 
degraded by the folly of Montezuma II. 
For purposes of trade tiey formed large 
caravans, perfectly armed, composed of 
numerous slaves, in the place of animals 
of draught, which they did not possess. 
They were specially educated for their 
calling, and in many regions the highest 
nobles thought it no disgrace to engage in 
commercial pursuits. They had tribunals 
of their own, to which they were alone 
responsible in all matters relating to trade. 
Trade was carried on in the main by bar- 
ter. In the absence of regular coined 
money there were several standards of 
value, amongst which the chief were nibs 
or grains of cocoa, small pieces of cotton 
cloth, gold dust kept in translucent quills, 
and small pieces of copper cut into a T 
shape. Tin cut in the same shape was 
found in circulation in some districts by 
Cortes. In the chief towns there were 
markets regulated under the direction of 
officials, which excited the admiration of 
the Spanish invaders. Broad roads, in 
our sense of the term, there were none, 
but the paths connecting one place with 
another were repaired every spring, and 
the flying bridges made of rope and 
twisted bines across some of the rivers 
were most admirably constructed, and are 
still in use in that region. We may re- 
mark that bridges of this kind are also to 
be seen in Thibet. 

According to Las Casas each of the two 
market-places in the city of Mexico would 
contain two hundred thousand (?) persons, 
one hundred thousand being present every 
fifth day. Flowers were sold as well as 
fruit, precious stones, and an infinite vari- 
ety of pottery, implements, weapons, and 
ornaments of metal, stone, and wood. 
The feather-work of Mexico is famous for 
its beauty, and the skill with which the 
gold and silver smiths exercised their craft 
was certainly not to be surpassed in Eu- 
rope at that time (ii. 476). 

All the branches of art among the 
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Nahuas were placed under the control of 
a council of arts, which was instituted to 
develop poetry, oratory, history, painting, 
sculpture, and working in gold, precious 
stones, and feathers. In Tezcuco it was 
known as the council of music. The em- 
peror Nezahualcoyotl, the Tezcucan Sol- 
omon, was himself a poet of great renown, 
and fragments of his poetry have been 
preserved. 


O thou my friend, and beloved, 

Enjoy the sweet flowers I bring thee ; 
Let us be joyful together, 

And banish each care and each sorrow ; 
For although lite’s pleasures are feeting, 
Life’s bitterness also must leave us. 


I will strike, to help me in singing, 

The instrument deep and sonorous ; 

Dance thou while enjoying these flowers, 
Before the great lord who is mighty ; 

Let us grasp the sweet things of the present, 
For the life of a man is soon over. 

The fame of a race that is mighty, 

And worthy a thousand fair kingdoms, 

Will not in the future be heeded ; 

The nations will only remember 

The justice with which they were governed 
In the years when the kingdom was threefold. 


I would that those living in friendship, 
Whom the thread of strong life doth encircle, 
Could see the sharp sword of the death-god. 
For, verily pleasure is fleeting, 

All sweetness must change in the future, 

The good things of life are inconstant.* 


The poems from which these stanzas are 
quoted were written from memory in Aztec, 
with Roman letters, after the conquest, and 
translated into Spanish by Ixtlilxechitl, a 
lineal descendent of the royal author. 
We believe them to be valuable fragments 
of the literature of a highly cultivated 
class among the Nahuas. Events were 
recorded among the Nahuas by a system 
of picture-writings, in which color was 
employed to represent ideas as well as 
form, and many conventional symbols were 
used. They were painted in bright colors 
on strips of cotton cloth, prepared skins 
of maguey paper, either rolled up or folded 
like a fan into convenient books furnished 
with wooden covers. 

The strongest proof, however, of the ad- 
vanced civilization of the Nahuas is offered 
by their method of computing time, which 
was equal in correctness to any then known. 
They had observed the heavenly bodies 
with sufficient success to become well ac- 
quainted with the movements of the sun 


* Vol. ii., p. 494-95. 
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and moon, as well as with those of 
some of the planets. They had divided 
the day into fixed periods correspondin 

with our hours. The year consisted o 

eighteen months of twenty days, or four 
weeks, of which every fifth day was a mar- 
ket or public fair. To make their reckon- 
ing correct they added five additional days 
to the 360, and they provided for the ad- 
ditional six hours by an intercalation, not 
every fourth year, like ourselves, but at the 
end of every fifty-two years, when they in- 
terposed twelve and a half days. The in- 
tercalation, indeed, of twenty-five days in 
every Io4 years, as Mr. Prescott observes, 
shows a closer adjustment of solar to civil 
time than is presented by any European 
people. They also possessed a lunar 
calendar, which was used by the priests 
for the adjustment of religious feasts and 
ceremonies. 

We might, perhaps, have doubted these 
accounts of this most extraordinary people, 
were they not supported by evidence 
other than that derived from Spanish 
records. Their artistic skill is proved by 
the articles of metals and precious stones 
stored up in various museums, as well as 
by their sculptures. The organization of 
the priesthood and the complexity of ritual 
are corroborated by the number of teocallis 
which still remain, and by sculptures and 
other works of art figured by Mr. Ban- 
croft in the fourth volume, as, for example, 
the basaltic figure of a priest clad in the 
skin of a human victim (iv. 522). If the 
priests obtained such a hold over the peo- 
ple as these remains imply, it is in the high- 
est degree probable that the kingship had 
obtained a corresponding hold. Just as 
the priestly caste in Mexico was higher 
than the medicine-man of the Red Indian 
to the north, so the office of kingship may 
reasonably be supposed to have been higher 
than that of war-chief. We cannot believe 
that so elaborate a religious system could 
have been devised without a correspond- 
ing organization of the body politic in 
other lines, and we therefore accept the 
main outlines of the -organization of the 
civil power as handed down to us. Mon- 
tezuma’s palace probably was, as Mr. 
Morgan contends, a joint-tenement house, 
but there can be no doubt as to its being 
a magnificent structure ; and, in like man- 
ner, many terms applicable to the civiliza- 
tion of the old world may have been used 
in a slightly different sense for the strange 
customs and manners in the new. This, 
however, does not affect the credibility of 
the records. The possessors of an arith- 
metical method by which the highest 
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numbers could be recorded, of sufficient 
astronomical knowledge to make sun-dials, 
of a literature and of a complex religious 
system, constitute sufficient grounds for 
the classification of the Nahuas amongst 
civilized peoples. The history of their 
civilization as yet remains to be written. 
Mr. Prescott was carried away by his 
vivid imagination, and errsin excess. Mr. 
Morgan errs in the opposite direction. 
Without such preliminary work as that 
which has been done by Mr. Bancroft, a 
history would be impossible. 

The confused legends which profess to 
give the most ancient accounts of the 
Nahuas, relate that the Olmecs, one of the 
many primitive tribes, on their arrival in 
Anahuac found the Quinames, a race of 
giants, in possession of the land, whom they 
conquered. To them is assigned the build- 
ing of the great pyramid of Cholula, the Na- 
huan Mecca; and among them the great 
Quetzalcoatl, the plumed serpent, appeared 
from beyond seas, half divinity and half 
hero; a white, bearded, venerable man, 
just and holy; a prophet, priest, and king. 
According to some writers he came into 
Analmac at the head of the Nahuas. He 
ultimately departed, predicting great ca- 
lamities, and promising to return when his 
worshippers were to rule over the land. 
This prediction was regarded by Monte- 
zuma to have been fulfilled by the landing 
of Cortes. He is considered by most of 
the Spanish writers to have been St. 
Thomas, while Mr. Tylor looks upon him 
as a sun-myth, the sun of to-day, born of 
his father Camaxtli, the sun of yesterday. 
Next the Toltecs appear on the scene, 
and the Chichimecs. According to all ac- 
counts the Toltecs were the great build- 
ers-up of the Nahuan civilization, and to 
them is universally assigned the raising of 
most of the large structures, the ruins of 
which still astonish the traveller in Mexico. 
They probably absorbed into themselves 
all the tribes which they found in posses- 
sion. The duration of their dominion is 
uncertain. Of their three capitals, Tolan 
was the most magnificent, and Culhuacan 
the only one which survived the overthrow 
of their power. The traditional date of 
the overthrow of the Toltec dominion by 
the Chichimecs is the eleventh century. 
Warlike tribes, more or less barbarous, es- 
tablished themselves within the borders 
of the weakened empire, which is stated 
to have been rent asunder by rival relig- 
ious sects and by civil war, followed by 
famine and pestilence. The popular ac- 
count pictures the whole population as 
migrating southwards, but it is incredible 
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that so fair a land would be abandoned by 
its possessors except under the pressure 
of invasion. Very probably, however, the 
chief men were driven into exile, and 
they may possibly have found a refuge in 
Central America, among the Maya and 
Quiché nations, just as in modern times 
the leaders of the frequent revolts and 
faction fights are in the habit of doing. 
There is, however, no proof that they 
were the founders of the Mayan civiliza- 
tion of Central America. 

The sceptre of the Toltecs passed into 
the hands of the Chichimecs, and with it 
all trace of the latter as a people disap- 
pears, from which may be inferred that the 
two were closely related to one another, 
and that the change was rather that of 
dynasty than of a displacement of popula- 


tion, analagous in some respects to those 


changes in names which are met with in 
the history of the ancient Germanic tribes. 
The Chichimecs seem to have absorbed 
the Toltecs into their mass; it is never- 
theless probable that some new tribes may 
have entered into Mexico about this time. 
Under the Chichimecs Culhuacan recov- 
ered its old position as the centre of cul- 
ture and power, and along with the city 
of Tezcuco, that of the Chichimecs par 
excellence, and Azcapuzalco, the capital 
of the Tepanecs, formed a confederation 
somewhat analogous to that of the Aztecs. 
Wars and intrigues, however, between 
them ended in the destruction of the first- 
mentioned of these cities, and the subju- 
gation of the Tepanecs, who for a time 
were masters of Anahuac. 

While, however, these events were tak- 
ing place, another of the tribes in Anahuac 
had gradually been gaining for themselves 
a place among the nations. The Aztecs, 
formidable for their fierce and warlike 
nature and bloody religious rites, had 
founded the city of Mexico in the marshes 
adjoining the great lake, after long wan- 
derings and many reverses. It is said to 
have been founded in the year 1325. At 
the fall of Culhuacan, Mexico ranked next 
to Tezcuco, and the Aztecs were the most 
powerful of all the tribes who sprang to 
arms against the Tepanecs. The war re- 
sulted in the destruction of the capital of 
the latter, and in the establishment of an 
empire, or confederation, in which Mexico 
and Tezcuco had dominions of equal ex- 
tent, while Tlacopan, belonging to the 
conquered Tepanecs, was admitted to the 
alliance with a smaller share of territory. 
This event is said to have happened in the 
early part of the fifteenth century. The 
terms of this confederacy seem never to 
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have been openly violated. But just before 
the arrival of Cortes the Aztecs had in- 
creased so much in power that they aimed 
at a supremacy over the confederacy, and 
a desperate struggle was imminent, which 
was only averted by the total overthrow 
of the confederation by the Spaniards. It 
was to this jealousy of the Aztecs, and to 
the fear of their obtaining absolute power, 
that we may attribute the comparative 
ease with which the destruction of the 
Mexican empire was brought about. 

The ignorant fanaticism of the Spaniard 
has left only a few uncertain legends as 
to the ancient history of the Mayas and 
Quichés, of Yucatan, Honduras, and Gua- 
temala. The key to the hieroglyphs en- 
graved on the monuments of Palenque 
and Copan is utterly lost. Both these 
cities were apparently in ruins at the time 
of the conquest; others, however, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stephens, were conquered and 
destroyed by the Spaniards. They are 
undoubtedly the outward signs of a civili- 
zation resembling the Nahuan, but not 
identical with it. The great stone idols 
which they worshipped were different from 
the snake-adorned divinities of the Mex- 
icans, and were of a milder and higher 
type. In the former we find groups of fig- 
ures with their feet folded under them, a 
posture which is rarely observed in Mex- 
ican figures. Mr. Bancroft believes that 
the Mayan power was the first to be de- 
veloped in Central America, and that 
alongside of it the Nahuan gradually rose 
up with its capital Tulan in Chiapas, and 
that ultimately the former was overthrown 
by the latter. This view seems to us purely 
mythical, for it is incredible that the centre 
of Nahuan greatness should have been 
shifted from Central America to Anahuac 
without adequate cause; and had the affin- 
ity between the two peoples been as great 
as Mr. Bancroft believes, their languages 
and hieroglyphs would hardly have been 
so distinct. Whether the analogies which 
exist between the institutions and monu- 
mental remains of Mexico and Central 
America be due to the latter region be- 
ing the ancient home of the Nahuas, or 
whether they are the result of subsequent 
intercourse, seems to us doubtful. That, 
however, the two peoples came into close 
contact, is proved by the legend of the 
plumed serpent being common to both, as 
well as by many common points in their 
architecture and sculpture. 

Mr. Bancroft tells us very little of the 
relation of the Peruvian civilization to the 
Mayan and Nahuan. The most remarka- 
ble monuments of Peru are generally con- 
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sidered the work of a people which pre- 
ceded those found by Pizarro in possession 
of the country, and bearing about the 
same relation to them as the Toltecs to 
the Aztecs. The great military roads, 
aqueducts, and other cyclopean structures 
prove that they were far advanced in the 
engineering arts. They kindled their sac- 
rificial fire with a concave mirror of pol- 
ished metal, their records were kept by 
means of knotted strings or quippus and 
picture-writings, which were not so far 
advanced as those of the Nahuas, nor was 
their method of computing time so elabo- 
rate. The possession of the llama dis- 
tinguishes them from the Mayas and 
Nahuas, among whom the dog was the 
only domesticated animal. On the whole 
we feel inclined to believe either that this 
Peruvian civilization is distinct from the 
Mayan or Nahuan, or that it is derived 
from a common source so remote that, for 
all practical purposes, we may consider it 
to have been distinct. ° 
We must now inquire into the relatio 

which exists between the mound-builders 
of the Mississippi, and the copper-workers 
of Lake Superior, with the Mayas and 
Nahuas. Throughout the great valley of 
the Mississippi are numerous earthworks 
and mounds, and other relics of a civiliza- 
tion which had disappeared before the 
present races of Indians had occupied the 
country. They centre more particularly 
in the state of Ohio, from which they de- 
crease in number and importance north- 
wards, eastwards, and perhaps westwards. 
To the south the temple-mounds (teocallis) 
are more numerous than the rest. The 
embankments are generally connected 
with mounds, and form earthworks for 
defence like those on the South-downs ex- 
plored by Col. Lane Fox, and have their 
entrances sometimes protected by over- 
lapping works. Sometimes they enclose 
perfect circles orsquares. One long ramp 
in northern Ohio is seventeen miles long, 
and similar in appearance to the Wands- 
dyke near Avebury, or Offa’s dyke on the 
borders of Wales, and was probably 
crowned with palisades for defensive pur- 
poses. 


Other inclosures are classed as sacred, or per- 
taining in some way to religious rites, because 
no other equally satisfactory explanation of 
their use can be given. That they were in no 
sense works of defence is evident from their 
position, almost invariably on the most level 
spot that could be selected, and often over- 
looked by neighboring elevations. Unlike the 


fortifications, they are regular in form, the 
square and circle predominating, and gen- 
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erally found in conjunction, but the ellipse, 
rectangle, crescent, and a great variety of other 
forms being frequent, and several different 
forms usually occurring together. A square 
with one or more circles is a frequent combi- 
nation, The angles and curves are usually, if 
not always, perfectly accurate, and the regular, 
or sacred, enclosures probably outnumber by 
many the irregular ones, although they are of 
lesser extent. Enclosed areas of one to fifty 
acres are common. The groups are of great 
extent ; one at Newark, Ohio, covers an area 
of nearly four square miles. A remarkable 
coincidence was noticed by Mr. Squire in the 
dimensions of the square enclosures, five or 
six of these having been found at long dis- 
tances from each other, which measured ex- 
actly ten hundred and eighty feet square. 
Circles are, as a rule, smaller than the squares 
with which they are connected, two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty feet being a common 
size. The largest of the enclosures, with an 
area of some six hundred acres, are those re- 
ported in the far west and north-west by earl 

travellers, whose reports are not confirmed. 
(Vol. iv., p. 757-) 


The temple-mounds, which sometimes 
were terraced, are often ninety feet high, 
and cover eight acres, and probably sup- 
ported wooden temples on their summit. 
According to Mr. Bancroft they contain 
no relics, which however have been found 
in abundance in the smaller mounds, 
known as altars and tumuli, with which 
they are intimately associated. 

Another class of mounds is found in 
greatest abundance in the north-west, those 
in the shape of animals; some of which 
represent a human figure a hundred feet 
long, others birds and reptiles. One in 
Adam’s County, Ohio, on the summit of a 
hill, is said to be a serpent in the act of 
swallowing an oval mound a hundred and 
sixty feet long by eighty feet wide; its 
body is more than a thousand feet long. 
These are considered by Schoolcraft to 
be the totems of different tribes, but their 
use has not as yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. 

These people were tillers of the ground, 
and a dense population centred in the 
most fertile spots. Their pottery was of 
a high order, and that figured by Mr. Ban- 
croft (iv., p. 780), is Mexican or Central 
American in design, like the tablet dis- 
covered in Cincinnati, figured by Professor 
Wilson (i. 177, fig. 1} The same may be 
remarked of the terra-cotta figures of men. 
They used also elaborately carved pipes 
of stone, on which every indigenous bird, 
beast, and reptile is faithfully delineated, 
and among them are some creatures now 
only to be found within the tropics, such 
as the lamantin and toucan. They ob- 
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tained also mica from the Alleghanies, and 
pearls and various marine shells from the 
Gulf of Mexico. Obsidian knives have 
also been met with, and copper in native 
lumps, or hammered into various imple- 
ments and weapons. They were ignorant 
of the arts of casting, welding, and alloy- 
ing, contrasting in these respects with the 
Mexicans. They used silver in small 
sheets wrapped about ornaments of cop- 
per orshell. Both these metals are native, 
and the natural alloy of the former points 
out that it was derived from the ancient 
copper mines of Lake Superior. Thus 
we are driven to believe that these peo- 
ple either worked the mines themselves 
or obtained their copper through barter 
from the miners. The magnitude of the 
operations carried on in these mines ma 
be gathered from the fact that one block 
of copper, weighing upwards of six tons, 
was discovered in the Minnesota mine, 
mounted on an open frame preparatory to 
its being got out. We cannot accept Mr. 
Bancroft’s view that the extreme difficult 
of clearing forests and carving stone with 
implements of stone and soft copper, lends 
any weight to the supposition that the 
mound-builders were acquainted with the 
use of iron. 

The mound-builders are proved to have 
been a numerous people by the magnitude 
and geographical extent of their works. 
They are considered by Mr. Bancroft to 
have been composed of tribes living under 
similar laws and religion, and possessed, 
on the whole, of the same habits of life; 
such variations as are observed being 
probably those which might be expected 
to be local. They lived by agriculture 
rather than on the chase, possessed con- 
siderable skill in the art of fortification, 
and sufficient mathematical knowledge to 
lay out perfect circles and squares. Their 
monuments “ imply a widespread religious 
system under a_ powerful priesthood. 
Private devotion manifests itself on a scale 
less magnificent, one involving less hard 
work. ‘The altar-mounds suggest sacri- 
fice,” and the burnt human bones may in- 
dicate human victims, but they may be the 
result of the custom of cremation. They 
were probably erected by a race that lived 
long in the land, and which is not repre- 
sented by any of the tribes now to be 
found in those regions. Mr. Bancroft 
concludes that — 


The monuments are not sufficient in them- 
selves to absolutely prove or disprove the 
truth of any one of the following theories : 
1. An indigenous culture springing up among 
the Mississippi tribes, founded on agriculture, 
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fostered by climate and unknown circum- 
stances, constantly growing through long ages, 
driving back the surrounding walls of sava- 
gism, but afterwards weakened by unknown 
causes, yielding gradually to savage hordes, 
and finally annihilated or driven in remnants 
from their homes southward. 2. A colony 
from the southern peoples already started in 
the path of civilization, growing as before in 
power, but at last forced to yield their homes 
into the possession of savages. 3. A mi- 
grating colony from the north, dwelling long 
in the land, gradually increasing in power and 
culture, constantly extending their dominion 
southward, and finally abandoning, voluntarily 
or against their will, the north for the more 
favored south, where they modified or orig- 
inated the southern civilization. (Vol. iv., 
p. 787.) 


Of these theories Mr. Bancroft adopts the 
last, and holds that “they were probably 
a colony of the ancient Mayas who settled 
in the north during the continuance of the 
great Maya empire of Xibalba in Central 
America several centuries before Christ.” 
It seems to us, however, that the absence 
of bronze, used by the Mayas and Nahuas 
for implements and weapons, among the 
traces left behind by the mound-builders, 
is fatal to that view. Had they advanced 
northwards they would have left behind 
more distinct traces of their culture. The 
view which suggests itself more forcibly 
to our minds is that the mound-builders 
gradually extended their borders in very 
remote times from north to south, and 
that during the long centuries of their 
migration they developed a civilization of 
comparatively high order. It is indeed 
possible that the pyramid mounds may 
have been the prototypes of the teocallis, 
and the germs of the religion which was 
so highly organized in Mexico originated 
in this area; but whether this be so or 
not, there can be no doubt that the Nahuan 
or Mayan influences, as proved by works 
of art, occur as far north as Cincinnati. 
The coiled rattlesnakes, emblematic of 
royalty among the Mexicans, have been 
found in Tennessee and Ohio. 

The proof that the mound-builders dis- 
appeared from this region in remote times 
is tolerably clear. The fertile plains of 
the Mississippi and its tributaries consist 
of three terraces, the one extending on 
each side of a river, and the two others 
rising one above the other. None of these 
works stand upon the last-formed terrace, 
some of those on the second bear marks 
of having been invaded by the current, at 
that time flowing near their level, while 
most of them are on the oldest and high- 
est of the three. We may therefore infer 
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that they disappeared before the forma- 
tion of the last terrace. The fact that 
some of the monuments were covered 
with primeval forests in the seventeenth 
century, and that some of the trees grow- 
ing on them are from four to five hundred 
years old, while others were met with in 
all stages of decomposition at their feet 
and under the ground, implies that the 
works were abandoned about one thousand 
years ago; and even this estimate must be 
extended when we reflect that cultivated 
land in reverting to the condition of a 
forest has to support several generations 
of trees of different species before it re- 
turns to the condition of primeval forest, 
which was destroyed in the ancient clear- 
ings. It is a singular coincidence that 
the approximate date of the abandonment 
of these works, arrived at in this fashion, 
should agree with the date which is as- 
signed by tradition to the arrival of the 
Nahuas in Anahuac. We may add that 
the abandonment of the copper mines of 
Lake Superior is proved to have hap- 
pened many centuries ago by the large 
size of some of the trees growing on the 
old workings. The complete disappear- 
ance of all wooden structures from the 
works of the mound-builders, and the de- 
cayed human bones which Mr. Bancroft 
brings forward as evidence of high antiq- 
uity, do not seem to us to have any bear- 
ing upon the point, because the preserva- 
tion of such remains depends upon acci- 
dental circumstances varying in each case. 

If, however, we attribute any portion of 
the Mexican or Central-American civiliza- 
tion to the mound-builders, we are bound 
to admit, with Mr. Bancroft, that by far 
the greater portion cannot be traced to 
any particular source in America. Neither 
in California nor in New Mexico or Ari- 
zona, are there any traces of a civilization 
in any degree analogous to that of Uxmal, 
Palenque, Copan, Tezcuco, or Mexico, the 
structures in those districts being refera- 
ble to the ancestors of the present Moquis 
and Pueblos. It seems therefore tolera- 
ably clear that the culture of the Mayas, 
Nahuas, and Peruvians was not derived 
from this quarter. Outside the Americas, 
however, in the art of the Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and other Mongolians of Asia, we 
find resemblances which can scarcely be 
accidental. The polished bronze mirrors 
of Peruare, as Professor Wilson observes, 
remarkably like those of Japan, the plumed 
serpents and other figures recall to mind 
the dragons and other grotesques of the 
Chinese and Japanese; and when we find 
further that the Aztec calendar was con- 
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structed on the same principle as the Mon- 
golian, the suspicion that the one was de- 
rived from the other becomes almost a 
certainty. ‘A correspondence quite as 
extraordinary,” writes Mr. Prescott (“ Con- 
quest of Mexico,” p. 466), “is found be- 
tween the hieroglyphs used by the Aztecs 
for the signs of the days, and those zodi- 
acal signs which the eastern Asiatics em- 
ployed as one of the terms of their series. 
The symbols in the Mongolian calendar 
are borrowed from animals. Four of the 
twelve are the same as the Aztec. Three 
others are as nearly the same as the dif- 
ferent species of animals in the two hemi- 
spheres would allow. The remaining five 
refer to no creature then found in Anahuac. 
The resemblance went as far as it could. 
The similarity of these conventional sym- 
bols among the several nations of the 
East can hardly fail to carry conviction of 
a common origin for the system as regards 
them. Why should not a similar conclu- 
sion be applied to the Aztec calendar, 
which, although relating to days instead 
of years, was, like the Asiatic, equally ap- 
propriated to chronological uses and to 
those of divination ?” 

It would be absurd to suppose that two 
uncivilized peoples could devise such arti- 
ficial and cumbrous * methods of dividing 
time without some intercourse with each 
other. Such a supposition would push 
Mr. Buckle’s theory of civilization to the 
verge of the ridiculous. It is very hard in 
a great many cases to define what are the 
results of environment, pure and simple, 
from those manners and customs which 
have been inherited; in this case, however, 
where a scientific method is concerned, we 
are driven to believe that the civilizations 
of Asia and America were connected in 
remote times. It is very improbable that 
this knowledge could have been intro- 
duced alone without some of the other 
arts having been brought along with it. 
We feel, therefore, inclined to hold with 
Humboldt that the civilization was to 
some extent imported from Asia. The 
Japanese current, as we have already re- 
marked, sweeps straight cross the Pacific, 
and would easily convey vessels from the 
shores of Japan and China to southern 
California and the shores of Mexico. To 
that daring race which has peopled Poly- 
nesia such a current would offer a com- 
paratively easy highway. 

The traditions of the ancient civilized 
peoples of America point towards the view 
which we have arrived at from an exami- 


* See Tylor, “‘ Anahuac,” 237-41. 
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nation of the relics of their art and calen- 
dar. Mancocapac, accompanied by his 
sister, appeared among the Peruvians, 
gave them an admirable system of laws, 
and then ascended to his father, the sun. 
The plumed serpent, the Quetzalcoatl of 
the Nahuas, the Cukulcan of the Mayas, 
is said to have introduced the calendar, 
and after a Saturnian reign to have passed 
to a distant country. These myths imply 
the arrival of strangers of a higher culture 
than the natives, and cannot fairly be taken 
to be wholly without foundation. Mexico 
and Central America certainly possessed 
an indigenous civilization, the result of the 
experience of man fora long series of ages 
in those and the neighboring regions, and 
this formed the basis on which the new 
culture was engrafted. We should attrib- 
ute the differences between the Peruvian 
and Mexican on the one hand, and Cen- 
tral-American civilization on the other, by 
ascribing them to the arrival of different 
bodies of emigrants at different times. 

But if this view of the Asiatic origin of 
a part of the Mexican and Central-Ameri- 
can civilization be accepted, contact with 
Asia must have taken place in the enor- 
mously remote period of human progress 
which is marked by the knowledge of the 
art of making bronze, coupled with the ig- 
norance of the use of iron. The emigrants 
must have left Asia not later than the 
bronze age. It is very generally assumed 
that the knowledge of making bronze was 
arrived at in the Americas without any 
communication with Asia. This is a mere 
assumption unsupported by any proof. 
Tinstone is not of a lustre suggestive of 
metal, and there are many other alloys 
which might have been made of copper, 
and which a savage would be as likely to 
discover. None of the ores of iron so 
abundant in Mexico, nor the large blocks 
of meteoric iron, such, for example, as at 
Cholula, were used before contact with the 
Europeans. The ignorance of native iron 
is very singular when we reflect that it was 
used by Eskimos for the manufacture of 
implements and weapons. From the iden- 
tity of the polished stone axes of the 
American tribes generally, with those of 
the old world, it may be inferred that the 
principal emigration took place while the 
civilization of Asia was in the neolithic 
stage. 

We might expect to derive light in these 
interesting and difficult problems from the 
study of language, but unfortunately the 
philologer has not yet arisen to collect to- 
gether and collate the American dialects 
with sufficient completeness to allow of 
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their being used in the inquiry; indeed 
we may say the same with almost equal 
justice of the non-Aryan dialects of Asia. 
It is almost unnecessary for us to say that 
the Mexican, Central American, and Peru- 
vian civilizations withered away at the 
contact with the fanaticism and ignorance 
of the Spaniard, and was replaced by one 
of foreign growth, which can scarcely be 
said to be higher. Probably its destruc- 
tion would have been no less sure had it 
been brought into relation with any 
other European peoples. In dealing with 
it we cannot fairly compare it with any of 
those which have flourished within the last 
two thousand years in Europe. It can 
only be compared with the civilization of 
the bronze age, which was rapidly passing 
away at the very dawn of history in the 
region of the Mediterranean; such, for 
example, as that revealed by the labors of 
Dr. Schliemann in the mound at Hisarlik. 

The general impression left on our mind 
by the study of the problem offered by the 
races of the Americas is: 1. That they 
are, with the exception of the Eskimos, of 
Mongolian derivation, and that they have 
inhabited the new world for a sufficient 
length of time to develop many languages 
and a peculiar civilization. 2. That from 
time to time fresh bodies of emigrants 
arrived from Asia, probably over sea, bring- 
ing with them the knowledge of arts and 
sciences, which were engrafted into this 
civilization. 3. That there is no proof of 
contact of the new with the old world to be 
found in the civilizations of Mexico, Central 
America, and of Peru later than the bronze 
age. The absence of domestic animals, ex- 
cept the dog in the two first, may be ac- 
counted for by the difficulty of their being 
conveyed in canoes, as well as by the sea- 
faring Mongolians, Malays, Polynesians, 
etc., not being addicted to pastoral habits. 
4- That the migration has been on the 
whole from Asia to America, and the gen- 
eral drift of the tribes from north to south. 
We can confidently recommend Mr. Ban- 
croft’s book to our readers as a trust- 
worthy and well-edited encyclopedia of all 
that is known of the “ Native races of the 
Pacific States of North America,” and of 
the most important facts relating to the 
history, art, and architecture of the civi- 
lized peoples of Mexico and Central 
America. 
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THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD, AUTHOR OF “ MAL- 
COLM,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FLORIMEL. 


THAT night Florimel had her thoughts 
as well as Malcolm. Already life was not 
what it had been to her, and the feeling of 
a difference is often what sets one a-think- 
ing first. While her father lived, and the 
sureness of his love overarched her con- 
sciousness with a heaven of safety, the 
physical harmony of her nature had sup- 
plied her with a more than sufficing sense 
of well-being. Since his death, too, there 
had been times when she even fancied an 
enlargement of life in the sense of free- 
dom and power which came with the con- 
sciousness of being a great lady, possessed 
of the rare privilege of an ancient title, 
with an inheritance which seemed to her 
a yet greater wealth than it was. But she 
had soon found that as to freedom she had 
less of that than before —less of the feel- 
ing of it within her: not much freedom of 
any sort is to be had without fighting for 
it, and she had yet to discover that the 
only freedom worth the name — that of 
heart and soul and mind —is not to be 
gained except through the hardest of bat- 
tles. She was very lonely too. Lady Bel- 
lair had never assumed with her any 
authority, and had always been kind, even 
to petting, but there was nothing about 
her to make a home for the girl’s heart. 
She felt in her no superiority, and for a 
spiritual home that is essential. As she 
learned to know her better, this sense of 
loneliness went on deepening, for she felt 
more and more that her guardian was not 
one in whom she could place genuine con- 
fidence, while yet her power over her was 
greater than she knew. The innocent na- 
ture of the girl had begun to recoil from 
what she saw in the woman of the world, 
and yet she had in herself worldliness 
enough to render her freely susceptible of 
her influences. 

Notwithstanding her fine health and 
natural spirits, Florimel had begun to 
know what it is to wake suddenly of a 
morning between three and four, and lie 
for along, weary time sleepless. In youth, 
bodiiy fatigue ensures falling asleep, but 
as soon as the body is tolerably rested, if 
there be unrest in the mind, that wakes it, 
and consciousness returns in the shape of 
a dull misgiving, like the far echo of the 
approaching trump of the archangel. In- 


deed, those hours are as a vestibule to the 
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great hall of judgment, and to such as, 
without rendering it absolute obedience, 
yet care to keep on some sort of terms 
with their conscience, it is a time of any- 
thing but comfort. Nor does the court 
those hours sitting concern itself only with 
heavy questions of right and wrong, but 
whoever loves himself and cares for his 
appearance before the eyes of men finds 
himself accused of paltry follies, stupidities 
and indiscretions, and punished with pal- 
try mortifications, chagrins and anxieties. 
From such arraignment no man is free 
but him who-walks inthe perfect law of 
liberty — that is, the will of the Perfect — 
which alone is peace. 

On the morning after she had thus taken 
Malcolm into her service Florimel had one 
of these experiences — a foretaste of the 
valley of the shadow: she awoke in the 
hour when judgment sits upon the hearts 
of men. Oris it not rather the hour for 
which a legion of gracious spirits are on 
the watch — when, fresh raised from the 
death of sleep, cleansed a little from the 
past and its evils by the gift of God, the 
heart and brain are most capable of their 
influences?—the hour when, besides, 
there is no refuge of external things 
wherein man may shelter himself from 
the truths they would so gladly send con- 
quering into the citadel of his nature, no 
world of the senses to rampart the soul 
from thought, when the eye and the ear 
are as if they were not, and the soul lies 
naked before the infinite of reality. This 
live hour of the morning is the most real 
hour of the day, the hour of the motions 
of a prisoned and persecuted life, of its 
effort to break through and breathe. A 
good man then finds his refuge in the 
heart of the purifying fire: the bad man 
curses the swarms of Beelzebub that settle 
upon every sore spot in his conscious 
being. 

But it was not the general sense of 
unfitness in the conditions of her life — 
neither was it dissatisfaction with Lady 
Bellair for the want of the pressure of 
authority upon her unstable being; it was 
not the sense of loneliness and unshel- 
teredness in the sterile waste of fashionable 
life, neither was it weariness with the same 
and its shows, or all these things together, 
that could have waked the youth of Flori- 
mel and kept it awake at this hour of the 
night, for night that hour is, however near 
the morning. 

Some few weeks agone she had accom- 
panied to the study of a certain painter a 
friend who was then sitting for her por- 
trait. The moment she entered, the ap- 
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pearance of the man and his surroundings 
laid hold of her imagination. Although 
on the very verge of popularity, he was 
young— not more than _five-and-twenty. 
His face, far from what is called hand- 
some, had a certain almost grandeur in it, 
owed mainly to the dominant forehead and 
the regnant life in the eyes. To this the 
rest of the countenance was submissive. 
The mouth was sweet yet strong, seeming 
to derive its strength from the will that 
towered above and overhung it, throned 
on the crags of those eyebrows. The 
nose was rather short, not unpleasantly 
so, and had mass enough. In figure he 
was scarcely above the usual height, but 
well formed. Toa first glance, even, the 
careless yet graceful freedom of his move- 
ments was remarkable, while his address 
was manly and altogether devoid of self- 
recommendation. Confident modesty and 
unobtrusive ease distinguished his de- 
meanor. 

His father, Arnold Lenorme, descended 
from an old Norman family, had given 
him the Christian name of Raoul, which, 
although outlandish, tolerably fitted the 
surname, notwithstanding the contiguous 
2’s, so objectionable to the fastidious ear of 
their owner. The earlier and more impor- 
tant part of his education — the begin- 
nings, namely, of everything he afterward 
further followed —his mother herself gave 
him, partly because she was both poor 
and capable, and partly because she was 
more anxious than most mothers for his 
best welfare. The poverty they had crept 
through, as those that strive after better 
things always will, one way or another, 
with immeasurable advantage, and before 
the time came when he must leave home 
her influence had armed him in adamant 
—a service which, alas! few mothers 
seem capable of rendering the knights 
whom they send out into the battle-field of 
the world. Most of them give their chil- 
dren the best they have, but how shall a 
foolish woman be a wise mother? The 
result in his case was that reverence for 
her as the type of womanhood, working 
along with a natural instinct for refine- 
ment, a keen feeling of the incompatibility 
with art of anything in itself low or un- 
clean, and a healthful and successful ac- 
tivity of mind, had rendered him so far 
upright and honorable that he had never 
yet done that in one mood upon which in 
another he had looked back with loathing. 
As yet, he had withstood the temptations 
belonging to his youth and his profession 
— ina great measure also the temptations 
belonging to success: he had not yet been 
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tried with disappointment or sorrow or 
failure. 

As to the environment in which Flori- 
mel found him, it was to her a region of 
confused and broken color and form—a 
kind of chaos out of which beauty was 
ever ready to start. Pictures stood on 
easels, leaned against chair-backs, glowed 
from the wall, each contributing to the 
atmosphere of solved rainbow that seemed 
to fill the space. Lenorme was seated — 
not at his easel, but at a grand piano, 
which stood away, half hidden in a corner, 
as if it knew itself there on sufferance, 
with pictures all about the legs of it. For 
they had walked straight in without giving 
his servant time to announce them. A 
bar of a song, in a fine tenor voice, broke 
as they opened the door; and the painter 
came to meet them from the farther end 
of the study. He shook hands with Flor- 
imel’s friend, and turned with a bow to 
her. At the first glance the eyes of both 
fell. Raised the same instant, they en- 
countered each other point-blank, and then 
the eloquent blood had its turn at betrayal. 
What the moment meant Florimel did not 
know, but it seemed as if Raoul and she 
had met somewhere long ago — were pre- 
sumed not to know it, but could not help 
remembering it, and agreeing to recognize 
itasa fact. A strange pleasure filled her 
heart. While Mrs. Barnardiston sat she 
flitted about the room like a butterfly, 
looking at one thing after another, and 
asking now the most ignorant, now the 
most penetrative question, disturbing not 
a little the work, but sweetening the tem- 
per of the painter as he went on with his 
study of the mask and helmet into which 
the gorgon stare of the unideal had petri- 
fied the face and head of his sitter. He 
found the situation trying, nevertheless. 
It was as if Cupid had been set by Jupi- 
ter to take a portrait of Io in her stall, 
while evermore he heard his Psyche flut- 
tering about among the peacocks in the 
yard. For the girl had bewitched him at 
first sight. He thought it was only as an 
artist, though, to be sure, a certain throb, 
almost a pain, in the region of the heart, 
when first his eyes fell before hers, might 
have warned, and perhaps did in vain 
warn, him otherwise. Sooner than usual 
he professed himself content with the sit- 
ting, and then proceeded to show the 
ladies some of his sketches and pictures. 
As he did so, Florimel happened to ask to 
see one standing as in disgrace with its 
front to the wall. He put it, half reluc- 


tantly, on an easel, and said it was meant 
for the unveiling of Isis, as presented ina 
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mahrchen of Novalis, called “ Die Lehr- 
linge zu Sais,” in which the goddess of na- 
ture reveals to the eager and anxious gaze 
of the beholder the person of his Rosen- 
bliithchen, whom he had left behind him 
when he set out to visit the temple of the 
divinity. But on the great pedestal where 
should have sat the goddess there was no 
gracious form visible. That part of the 
picture was a blank. The youth stood be- 
low, gazing enraptured, with parted lips 
and outstretched arms, as if he had al- 
ready begun to suspect what had begun to 
dawn through the slowly-thinning veil ; 
but to the eye of the beholder he gazed as 
yet only on vacancy, and the picture had 
not reached an attempt at self-explanation. 
Florimel asked why he had left it so long 
unfinished, for the dust was thick on the 
back of the canvas. 

“ Because I have never seen the face or 
figure.” the painter answered, “either in 
eye of mind or of body, that claimed the 
position.” 

As he spoke his eyes seemed to Flor- 
imel to lighten strangely, and as if by com- 
mon consent they turned away and looked 
at something else. Presently, Mrs. Bar- 
nardiston, who cared more for sound than 
form or color, because she could herself 
sing a little, began to glance over some 
music on the piano, curious to find what 
the young man had been singing; where- 
upon Lenorme said to Florimel hurriedly, 
and almost in a whisper, with a sort of 
hesitating assurance, “If you would give 
me a sitting or two—I know I am pre- 
sumptuous, but if you would —I—I 
— should send the picture to the Academy 
in a week.” 

“T will,” replied Florimel, flushing like 
a wild poppy, and as she said it she looked 
up in his face and smiled. “It would 
have been selfish,” she said to herself as 
they drove away, “to refuse him.” 

This first interview, and all the inter- 
views that had followed, now passed 
through her mind as she lay awake in the 
darkness preceding the dawn, and she 
reviewed them not without self-reproach. 
But for some of my readers it will be hard 
to believe that one of the feelings that 
now tormented the girl was a sense of low- 
ered dignity because of the relation in 
which she stood to the painter, seeing 
there was little or no ground for moral 
compunction, and the feeling had its root 
merely in the fact that he was a painter- 
fellow and she a marchioness. Her rank 
had already grown to seem to her so iden- 
tified with herself that she was hardly any 
longer capable of the analysis that should 
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show it distinct from her being. As to 
any duty arising from her position, she 
had never heard the word used except as 
representing something owing to, not 
owed by, rank. Social standing in the 
eyes of the superexcellent few of fashion 
was the Satan of unrighteousness wor- 
shipped around her. And the precepts of 
this worship fell upon soil prepared for it. 
For with all the simplicity of her nature 
there was in it an inborn sense of rank, of 
elevation in the order of the universe 
above most others of the children of men 
— greater intrinsic worth therefore in her- 
self. How could it be otherwise with the 
offspring of generations of pride and 
falsely conscious superiority? Hence, as 
things were going now with the more hu- 
man part of her, some commotion, if not 
earthquake indeed, was imminent. Nay, 
the commotion had already begun, as 
manifest in her sleeplessness and the 
thoughts that occupied it. 

Rightly to understand the sense of 
shame and degradation she had not unfre- 
quently felt of late, we must remember 
that in the circle in which she moved she 
heard, on all sides, professions, arts, and 
trades alluded to with the same unuttered 
but the more strongly implied contempt — 
a contempt, indeed, regarded as so mucha 
matter of course, so thoroughly under- 
stood, so reasonable in its nature, so abso- 
lute in its degree, that to utter it would 
have been bad taste from very superfluity. 
Yet she never entered the painter’s study 
but with trembling heart, uncertain foot, 
and fluttering breath, as of one stepping 
within the gates of an enchanted paradise, 
whose joy is too much for the material 
weight of humanity to ballast, even to the 
steadying of the bodily step and the out- 
ward calm of the bodily carriage. How 
far things had gone between them we shall 
be able to judge by-and-by: it will be 
enough at present to add that it was this 
relation, and the inward strife arising from 


it, that had not only prematurely, but over- 


rapidly, ripened the girl into the woman. 
This my disclosure of her condition, 
however, has not even yet uncovered the 
sorest spot upon which the flies settled in 
the darkness of this torture-hour of the 
human clock. Although still the same 
lively, self-operative nature she had been 
in other circumstances, she was so far 
from being insensible or indifferent to the 
opinions of others that she had not even 
strength enough to keep a foreign will off 
the beam of her choice: the will of an- 
other, in no way directly brought to bear 
on hers, would yet weigh to her encour- 
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agement where her wish was doubtful, or 
to her restraint where impulse was strong. 
It would even move her toward a line of 
conduct whose anticipated results were dis- 
tasteful to her. Ever and anon her pride 
would rise armed against the consciousness 
of slavery, but its armor was too weak either 
for defence or for deliverance. She knew 
that the heart of Lady Bellair— what of 
heart- she had—was set upon her mar- 
riage with her nephew, Lord Liftore. Now 
she recoiled from the idea of marriage, 
and dismissed it into a future of indefinite 
removal. She had no special desire to 
please Lady Bellair from the point of 
gratitude, for she was perfectly aware that 
her relation to herself was far from being 
without advantage to that lady’s position 
as well as means: a whisper or two that 
had reached her had been enough to en- 
lighten her in that direction. Neither 
could she persuade herself that Lord Lif- 
tore was at all the sort of man she could 
become proud of as a husband; and yet 
she felt destined to be his wife. On the 
other hand, she had no dislike to him: he 
was handsome, well informed, capable —a 
gentleman, she thought, of good regard in 
the circles in which they moved, and one 
who would not in any manner disgrace 
her, although, to be sure, he was her infe- 
rior in rank, and she would rather have 
married aduke. At the same time, to con- 
fess all the truth, she was by no means 
indifferent to the advantages of having for 
a husband a man with money enough to 
restore the somewhat tarnished prestige 
of her own family to its pristine brilliancy. 
She had never said a word to encourage 
the scheming of Lady Bellair; neither, on 
the other hand, had she ever said a word 
to discourage her hopes or give her ground 
for doubting of the acceptableness of her 
cherished project. Hence, Lady Bellair 
had naturally come to regard the two as 
almost affianced. But Florimel’s aversion 
to the idea of marriage, and her horror 
at the thought of the slightest whisper of 
what was between her and Lenorme, in- 
creased together. 

There were times, too, when she asked 
herself in anxious discomfort whether she 
was not possibly a transgressor against a 
deeper and simpler law than that of station 
— whether she was altogether maidenly in 
the encouragement she had given and was 
giving to the painter. It must not be im- 
agined that she had once visited him with- 
out a companion, though that companion 
was, indeed, sometimes only her maid — 
her real object being covered by the true 
pretext of sitting for her portrait, which 
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Lady Bellair pleased herself with imagin- 
ing would one day be presented to Lord 
Liftore. But she could not, upon such oc- 
casions of morning judgment as this, fail 
to doubt sorely whether the visits she paid 
him, and the liberties which upon fortu- 
nate occasions she allowed him, were such 
as could be justified on any ground other 
than that she was prepared to give him 
all. All, however, she was by no means 
prepared to give him: that involved conse- 
quences far too terrible to be contem- 
plated even as possibilities. 

With such causes for disquiet in her 
young heart and brain, it is not, then, 
wonderful that she should sometimes be 
unable to slip across this troubled region 
of the night in the boat of her dreams, 
but should suffer shipwreck on the waking 
coast, and have to encounter the staring 
and questioning eyes of more than one 
importunate truth. Nor is it any wonder 
either that, to such an inexperienced and 
so troubled a heart, the assurance of one 
absolutely devoted friend should come 
with healing and hope, even if that friend 
should be but a groom, altogether incapa- 
ble of understanding her position, or per- 
ceiving the phantoms that crowded about 
her, threatening to embody themselves in 
her ruin. Aclumsy, ridiculous fellow! she 
said to herself, from whose person she 
could never dissociate the smell of fish, 
who talked a horrible jargon called Scotch, 
and who could not be prevented from 
uttering unpalatable truths at uncomfort- 
able moments; yet whose thoughts were 
as chivalrous as his person was powerful, 
and whose countenance was pleasing, if 
only for the triumph of honesty-therein: 
she actually felt stronger and safer to know 
he was near and at her beck and call. 


~ 


CHAPTER XV. 
PORTLOSSIE, 


Mr. CRATHIE, seeing nothing more of 
Malcolm, believed himself at last well rid 
of him, but it was days before his wrath 
ceased to flame, and then it went on 
smouldering. Nothing occurred to take 
him to the Seaton, and no _ business 
brought any of the fisher-people to his 
office during that time. Hence, for some 
time he heard nothing of the mode of 
Malcolm’s departure. When at length, 


in the course of ordinary undulatory prop- 
agation, the news reached him that Mal- 
colm had taken the yacht with him, he 
was enraged beyond measure at the impu- 
dence of the theft, as he called it, and 
rushed to the Seaton ina fury. 


He had 
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this consolation, however: the man who 
accused him of dishonesty and hypocrisy 
had proved but a thief. 

He found the boathouse indeed empty, 
and went storming from cottage to cottage, 
but came upon no one from whom his 
anger could draw nourishment, not to say 
gain satisfaction. At length he reached 
the Partan’s, found him at home, and 
commenced, at haphazard, abusing him 
as an aider and abettor of the felony. But 
Meg Parton was at home also, as Mr. 
Crathie soon learned to his cost, for, hear- 
ing him usurp her unique privilege of fall- 
ing out upon her husband, she stole from 
the ben-end, and having stood for a mo- 
ment silent in the doorway, listening for 
comprehension, rushed out ina storm of 
tongue. “ An’ what for sudna my man,” 
she cried at full height of her screeching 
voice, “lay tu his han’ wi’ ither honest 
fowk to du for the boat what him ’at was 
weel kent for the captain o’ her sin’ ever 
she was a boat wantit dune? Wad ye tak 
the comman’ o’ the boat, sir, as weel’s 0’ 
a thing ither aboot the place?” 

“Hold your tongue, woman,” said the 
factor: “I have nothing to say to you.” 

“ Aigh, sirs! but it’s a peety ye wasna 
foreordeent to be markis yersel’! It maun 
be a sair vex to ye ’at ye’re naething but 
the factor.” 

“Tf you don’t mind your manners, Mis- 
tress Findlay,” said Mr. Crathie in glow- 
ing indignation, “perhaps you'll find that 
the factor is as much as the marquis when 
he’s all there is for one.” 

“Lord save’s! hear till him!” cried 
the Partaness. “Wha wad hae thoucht 
ito’ ’im? There’s fowk ’atit sets weel to 
tak upo’ them! His father, honest man! 
wad ne’er hae spoken like that to Meg 
Partan; but syne he was an honest man, 
though he was but the heid-shepherd 
upo’ the estate. Man, I micht hae been 
yer mither gien I had been auld eneugh 
for ’s first wife, for he wad fain hae had 
me for ’s second.” 

“I’ve a great mind to take outa warrant 
against you, John Findlay, otherwise 
called the Partan, as airt an’ pairt in the 
stealing of the Marchioness of Lossie’s 
pleasure-boat,” said the factor. “ And 
for you, Mistress Findlay, I would have 
you just please to remember that this 
house —as far, at least, as you are con- 
cerned —is mine, although | am but the 
factor, and not the marquis; and if you 
don’t keep that unruly tongue of yours a 
little quieter in your head, I'll set you in 
the street the next quarter-day but one, as 
sure’s ever you gutted a herring; and 
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then you may bid good-bye to Portlossie, 
for there’s not a house, as you very well 
know, in all the Seaton that belongs to 
another than her Jadyship.” 

“’Deed, Mr. Crathie,” returned Meg 
Partan, a little sobered by the threat, “ ye 
wad hae mair sense nor rin the risk o’ an 
uprisin’ o’ the fisher-fowk. They wad ill 
stan’ to see my auld man an’ me misused, 
no to say ’at her leddyship hersel’ wad see 
ony o’ her ain fowk turned oot o’ hoose 
an’ haudin’ for naething ava.” 

“Her leddyship wad gie hersel’ sma’ 
concern gien the haill bilin’ o’ ye war 
whaur ye cam frae,” returned the factor. 
“ An’ for the toon here, the fowk ken the 
guid o’ a quiet caus’ay ower weel to lament 
the loss o’ ye.” 

“ The deil’s i’ the man!” cried the Par- 
taness in high scorn. “He wad threip 
upo’ me ’at I’m ane o’ thae lang-tongued 
limmers ’at make themsel’s hard frae ae 
toon’s en’ to the tither! But Is’ gar him 
priv’s words yet.” 

“Ye see, sir,” interposed the mild Par- 
tan, anxious to shove extremities aside, 
“we didna ken ’at there was onything 
intill’t by ord’nar. Gien we had but kent 
’at he was oot o’ your guid graces ——” 

“Haud yer tongue afore ye lee, man,” 
interrupted his wife. “ Ye ken weel eneuch 
ye wad du what Ma’colm MacPhail wad 

ae ye du, for ony factor in braid Scotlan’.” 

“You must have known,” said the factor 
to the Partan, apparently heedless of this 
last outbreak of the generous evil temper, 
and laying a cunning trap for the informa- 
tion he sorely wanted, but had as yet 
failed in procuring, “ else why was it that 
not a soul went with him? He could ill 
manage the boat alone.” 

“ What put sic buff an’ styte i’ yer heid, 
sir,” rejoined Meg, defiant of the hints her 
husband sought to convey to her. “ There’s 
mony ane wad hae been ready to gang, 
only wha sud gang but him ’at gaed wi’ 
him an’’s lordship frae the first?” 


“And who was that?” asked Mr. 
Crathie. 

“ Ow, wha but Blue Peter?” answered 
Meg. 


“Hm!” said the factor in a tone that, 
for almost the first time in her life, made 
the woman regret that she had spoken, 
and therewith he rose and left the cot- 
tage. 

“Eh, mither!” cried Lizzy, in her turn 
appearing from the ben-end with her child 
in her arms, “ ye hae wroucht ruin i’ the 
earth! He’ll hae Peter an’ Annie an’ a’ 
oot o’ hoose an’ ha’, come midsummer.” 

“1 daur him till’t!” cried her mother 
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in the impotence and self-despite of a mor- 
tifying blunder: “ I’ll raise the toon upon 
im.” ; 

“ What wad that du, mither?” returne 
Lizzy in distress about her friends: “it 
wad but mak ill waur.” 

“ An’ wha are ye to oppen yer mou’ sae 
to yer mither?” burst forth Meg Partan, 
glad of an object upon which the chagrin 
that consumed her might issue in flame. 
“ Ye haena luikit to yer ain gait sae weel 
’at ye can threip to set richt them ’at 
broucht ye furth. Wha are ye, I say?” 
she repeated in rage. 

“Ane ’at folly’s made wiser maybe, 
mither,” answered Lizzy sadly, and pro- 
ceeded to take her shawl from behind the 
door. She would go to her friends at 
Scaurnose and communicate her fears for 
their warning. But her words smote the 
mother within the mother, and she turned 
and looked at her daughter with more of 
the woman and less of the Partan in her 
rugged countenance than had been visible 
there since the first week of her married 
life. She had been greatly injured by the 
gaining of too easy a conquest and result- 
ant supremacy over her husband, and had 
ever after revelled in a rule too absolute for 
good to any concerned. As she was 
turning away her daughter caught a 
glimpse of her softened eyes, and went 
out of the house with more comfort in her 
heart than she had felt ever since first she 
had given her conscience cause to speak 
daggers to her. 

The factor in his wrath ran half the way 
home, flung himself trembling on his horse, 
vouchsafing his anxious wife scarce any 
answer to her inquires, and galloped to 
Duff Harbor to Mr. Soutar. I will not 
occupy my tale with their interview. Suf- 
fice it to say that the lawyer succeeded at 
last in convincing the demented factor 
that it would be but prudent to delay 
measures for the recovery of the yacht 
and the arrest and punishment of its ab- 
ductors until he knew what Lady Lossie 
would say to the affair. She had always 
had a liking for the lad, Mr. Soutar said, 
and he would not be in the least surprised 
to hear that Malcolm had gone straight to 
her Jadvship and put himself under her 
protection. No doubt by this time the 
boat was at its owner’s disposal: it would 
be just like the fellow. He always went 
the nearest road anywherc; an1 to pros- 
ecute him for a thief would in any case 
but bring down the ridicule of the whole 
coast upon the factor, and breed him end- 
less annoyance in the getting in of his. 
rents, especially amongst the fishermen. 
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The result was, that Mr. Crathie went 
home — not indeed a humbler or wiser 
man than he had gone, but a thwarted 
man, and therefore the more dangerous in 
the channels left open to the outrush of 
his angry power. 

When Lizzy reached Scaurnose her ac- 
count of the factor’s behavior, to her sur- 
prise, did not take much effect on Mrs. 
Mair: a queer little smile broke over her 
countenance, and vanished. An enforced 
gravity succeeded, however, and she began 
to take counsel with Lizzy as to what they 
could Jo, or where they could go, should 
the worst come to the worst, and the doors 
not only of her own house, but of Scaur- 
nose and Portlossie as well, be shut 
against them. But through it all reigned 
a calm regard and fearlessness of the 
future which to Lizzy’s roused and appre- 
hensive imagination was strangely inexpli- 
cable. Annie Mair seemed possessed of 
some hidden and upholding assurance that 
raised her above the fear of man or what 
he could do to her. The girl concluded it 
must be the knowledge of God, and prayed 
more earnestly that night than she had 
prayed since the night on which Malcolm 
had talked to her so earnestly before he 
left. I must add this much —that she 
was not altogether astray; God was in 
Malcolm giving new hope to his fisher-folk. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ST. JAMES THE APOSTLE, 


WHEN Malcolm left his sister he had 
a dim sense of having lapsed into Scotch, 
and set about buttressing and strengthen- 
ing his determination to get rid of all un- 
conscious and unintended use of the north- 
ern dialect, not only that in his attendance 
upon Florimel he might be neither offen- 
sive nor ridiculous, but that when the. time 
should come in which he must appear 
what he was, it might be less of an annoy- 
ance to her to yield the marquisate to one 
who could speak like a gentleman and one 
of the family. But not the less did he 
love the tongue he had spoken from his 
childhood, and in which were on record so 
many precious ballads and_ songs, old and 
new; and he resolved that when he came 
out as marquis he would at Lossie House 
indemnify himself for the constraint of 
London. He would not have an English 


servant there except Mrs. Courthope: 
he would not have the natural country 
speech corrupted with cockneyisms and 
his people taught to speak like Wallis. 
To his old friends, the fishers and their 
families, he would never utter a sentence 
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but in the old tongue, haunted with all the 
memories of relations that were never to 
be obliterated or forgotten, its very tones 
reminding him and them of hardships to- 
gether endured, pleasures shared and help 
willingly given. At night, notwithstanding, 
he found that in talking with Blue Peter he 
had forgotten all about his resolve, and it 
vexed him with himself not a little. He 
now saw that if he could but get into the 
way of speaking English to Az, the vic- 
tory would be gained, for with no one else 
would he find any difficulty then. 

The next morning he went down to the 
stairs at London Bridge and took a boat 
to the yacht. He had to cross several 
vessels to reach it. When at length he 
looked down from one of them on the 
deck of the little cutter, he saw Blue Peter 
sitting on the coamings of the companion 
hatchway, with his feet hanging down 
within, lost in the book he was reading. 
Curious to see, without disturbing him, 
what it was that so absorbed him, he 
dropped quietly on the tiller and thence 
on the deck, and approaching softly peeped 
over his shoulder, and saw that he was 
reading the Epistle of James the Apostle. 
From Peter’s thumbed Bible Malcolm’s 
eyes went wandering through the thicket 
of masts, in which moved so many busy 
seafarers, and then turned to the docks 
and wharves and huge warehouses lining 
the shores; and while they scanned the 
marvelous vision thoughts like these arose 
and passed through his brain: “ What are 
ye duin’ here, Jeames the just? Ye was 
naething but a fisherbody upon a sma’ 
watter i? the hert o’ the hills, ’at wasna 
even saut; an’ what can the thouchts that 
gaed throw’ your fish-catchin’ brain hae to 
do wi’ sic a sicht ’s this? I won’er gien 
at this moment there be-another man in a’ 
Lon’on sittin’ readin’ that epistle o’ yours 
but Blue Peter here? He thinks there’s 
naething o’ mair importance, ’cep’ may- 
be some ither pairts o’ the same buik; 
but syne he’s but a puir fisher-body him- 
sel’, an’ what kens he o’ the wisdom an’ 
riches an’ pooer o’ this michty queen o’ 
the nations thront about ’im? Is ’t possi- 
ble the auld body kent something that was 
jist as necessar’ to ilka man, the busiest 
in this croodit mairt, to ken an’ gang by, 
as it was to Jeames an’ the lave o’ the 
michty apostles themsel’s? For me, I 
dinna doobt it, but hoo it sud ever he ony- 
thing but an auld-warld story to the new 
warld o’ Lon’on, I think it wud bleck 
Maister Graham himsel’ til imaigine.” 

Before this, Blue Peter had become 
aware that some one was near him, but, 
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intent on the words of his brother fisher 
of the old time, had half-consciously put off 
looking up to see who was behind him. 
When now he did so, and saw Malcolm, 
he rose and touched his bonnet. “It was 
jist i’? my heid, my lord,” he said without 
any preamble, “sic a kin’ o’ a h’avenly 
Jacobin as this same Jacobus was! He’s 
sic a leveler as was feow afore ’m, I doobt, 
wi’ his gowdringt man an’ his cloot-cled 
brither! He pat me in twa min’s, my lord, 
whan I got up, whether I wad touch my 
bonnet to yer lordship or no.” 

Malcolm laughed with hearty apprecia- 
tion. “When I am king of Lossie,” he 
said, “be it known to all whom it may con- 
cern that it is and shall be the right of 
Blue Peter, and all his descendants to the 
end of time, to stand with bonneted heads 
in the presence of the lord or —no, not 
lady, Peter — of the house of Lossie.” 

“ Ay, but ye see, Ma’colm,” said Peter, 
forgetting his address, and his eye twink- 
ling in the humor of the moment, “it’s 
no by your leave, or ony man’s Jeave: it’s 
the richt o’ the thing; an’ that I maun 
think aboot, an’ see whether I be at lee- 
berty to ca’ ye my lord or no.” 

“ Meantime, don’t do it,” said Malcolm, 
“Jest you should have to change after- 
ward. You might find it difficult.” 

“Ye’re cheengt a’ready,” said Blue Pe- 
ter, looking up at him sharply. “I ne’er 
h’ard ye speyk like that afore.” 

“Make nothing of it,’ returned Mal- 
colm. “Iam only airing my English on 
you. I have made up my mind to learn to 
speak in London as London people do, 
and so, even to you—in the mean time 
only —I am going to speak as good En- 
glish as I can. It’s nothing between you 
and me, Peter, and you must not mind it,” 
he added, seeing a slight cloud come over 
the fisherman’s face. 

Blue Peter turned away with asigh. The 
sounds of English speech from the lips of 
Malcolm, addressed to himself, seemed 
vaguely to indicate the opening of a gulf 
between them, destined ere long to widen 
to the whole social width between a fisher- 
man and a marquis, and swallow up in it 
not only old memories, but later friendship 
and confidence. A shadow of bitterness 
crossed the poor fellow’s mind, and in it 
the seed of distrust began to strike root, 
for nothing but that a newer had been 
substituted for an older form of the same 
speech and language. Truly man’s heart 
is a delicate piece of work, and takes 
gentle handling or hurt. But that the 
pain was not all of innocence is revealed 
in the strange fact afterward disclosed by 





the repentant Peter himself, that in the 
same moment what had just passed his 
mouth as a joke put on an important, seri- 
ous look, and appeared to involve a matter 
of doubtful duty: was it really right of 
one man to say my Jordto another? Thus 
the fisherman, and not the marquis, was 
the first to sin against the other because 
of altered fortune. Distrust awoke pride 
in the heart of Blue Peter, and although 
in action the man could never have been 
unfaithful, he yet erred in the lack of the 
charity that thinketh no evil. 

But the lack and the doubt made little 
show as yet. The two men rowed to- 
gether in their dingy down the river to the 
Aberdeen wharf, to make arrangements 
about Kelpie, whose arrival Malcolm ex- 
pected the following Monday, then dined 
together, and after that had a long row up 
the river. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
STRAWBERRY HILL.* 


Boru of the historic houses, Holland 
House and Hatfield, which have been re- 
cently commemorated in our pages, were 
great and noble from the foundation, and 
can boast a far-ascending and richly as- 
sociated past. Holland House recalls a 
succession of statesmen and orators, inter- 
spersed and relieved by poets, historians 
and essayists, prominent among whom 
rises the honored shade of Addison pacing 
up and down the library, in the act of 
composition, with a bottle of port at each 
end. Hatfield is redolent of royal reminis- 
cences, and we can fancy the Virgin Queen 
seated under the traditional oak, with the 
grave Cecil in respectful attendance by her 
side. Strawberry Hill cannot bear a mo- 
mentary comparison with either in antiq- 
uity, original splendor, or illustration. Its 
historic, artistic, and literary interest is 
the creation of one man. It stole ob- 
scurely into existence as a cottage under 
the name of “ Chopped Straw Hall,” hav- 
ing been built by a retired coachman (Lord 
Bradford’s), who was supposed to have 
acquired the neccssary funds by feeding 


* 1. A Description of the Villa of Mr. Horace 
Walpole, Youngest Son of Sir Robert Walpole, Earl 
of Orford, at Strawberry Hill near Twickenham, 
Middlesex. With an Inventory of the Furniture 
Pictures, Curiosities, etc. Strawberry Hill: printed 
by Thomas Kirkgate. MDCCLXXXIV. 

2. The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 
Edited by Peter Cunningham. Now first _Chron- 
ologically arranged. In Nine Volumes. London, 
MDCCCLXI. 
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his noble master’s horses with a cheap 
substitute for oats. Atasubsequent stage 
it had just so much connection with the 
drama as could be derived from being ten- 
anted by Colley Cibber when he wrote 
“The Refusal,” and just so much of the 
odor of sanctity or divinity as could be 
conferred by the residence of Talbot, 
Bishop of Durham, who rented it for eight 
years. It could boast of two noble occu- 
pants, the Marquis of Carnarvon and Lord 
John Sackville, prior to Walpole, but his 
immediate predecessor was Mrs. Chene- 
vix, the celebrated toy-woman. The man- 
ner in which he came into possession 
is specified in his “Short Notes of My 
Life :” — 


In May, 1747, I took asmall house near 
Twickenham for seven years. I afterwards 
(1748) bought it by Act of Parliament, it be- 
longing to minors ; and have made great addi- 
tions and improvements to it. In one of the 
deeds I found it was called Strawberry Hill. 


He hastens to announce his new pos- 
session in his most characteristic style to 
his friends. To Mr. (afterwards Sir Hor- 
ace) Mann, June 5, 1747, he writes: — 


The house is so small, that I can send it 
you ina letter to look at: the prospect is as 
delightful as possible, commanding the river, 
the town, and Richmond Park ; and being sit- 
uated on ahill descends to the Thames through 
two or three little meadows, where I have some 
Turkish sheep and two cows, all studied in 
their colors for becoming the view. This little 
rural ézjou was Mrs. Chenevix’s, the toy-woman 
a la mode, who in every dry season is to furnish 
me with the best rain-water from Paris, and 
now and then with some Dresden-china cows, 
who are to figure like wooden classics in the 
library : so I shall grow as much a shepherd 
as any swain in the Astrea. 

. To the Hon. H. Seymour Conway, 
Twickenham, June 8, 1847. 

You perceive by my date that I am got into 
a new camp, and have left my tub at Windsor. 
It is a little plaything-house that I got out of 
Mrs. Chenevix’s shop, and it is the prettiest 
bauble you ever saw. It is set in enamelled 
meadows, with filigree hedges : — 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d 
And little finches wave their wings in gold. 

Two delightful roads, that you would call 
dusty, supply me continually with coaches and 
chaises: barges as solemn as barons of the 
exchequer move under my window ; Richmond 
Hill and Ham walks bound my prospect ; but, 
thank God! the Thames is between me and 
the Duchess of Queensberry. Dowagers as 
plenty as flounders inhabit all around, and 
Pope’s ghost is just now skimming under my 
window by amost poetical moonlight. I have 


about land enough to keep such a farm as 
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Noah’s when he set up in the ark with a pair 
of each kind ; but my cottage is rather cleaner 
than I believe his was after they had been 
cooped up together forty days. The Chene- 
vixes had tricked it out for themselves: up 
two pair of stairs is what they call Mr. Chene- 
vix’s library, furnished with three maps, one 
shelf, a bust of Sir Isaac Newton, and a lame 
telescope without any glasses. Lord John 
Sackville predecessed me here, and instituted 
certain games called cricketalia, which have 
been celebrated this very evening in honor of 
him in a neighboring meadow. 


Limited as was the accommodation, he 
seems to have been perfectly satisfied 
with it at starting: indeed, more than sat- 
isfied : for in the May of the following year 
he advises his friend, George Montagu, to 
come there after his own place, Roel, in 
Gloucestershire, “which you would not be 
able to bear after my paradise;” and 
June 7, 1748, he writes to Mann: — 


I am now returning to my villa, where I 
have been making some alterations : you shall 
hear from me from Strawberry Hill, which I 
have found out in my lease is the old name of 
my house : so pray never call it ‘Twickenham 
again. I like to be there better than I have 
liked being anywhere since I cameto England, 


These alterations were confined to the 
garden and the grounds. The bare notion 
of converting the cottage into a castle had 
not yet occurred to him; and it may be as 
well to show, bya short sketch of his early 
er what manner of man he was when 
re pianned the quaint, fanciful, so-called 
Gothic structure, which, with its decora- 
tions and embellishments, was henceforth 
to form the main object of his life and 
largely co-operate in the establishment of 
his fame. 

Horace (christened Horatio) Walpole, 
the third son of Sir Robert Walpole and 
Catherine (zée) Shorter, was born in Ar- 
lington Street on October 15,1717. His 
mother was a beautiful woman, fond of ad- 
miration: scandal had been aJready busy 
with her name, and common rumor as- 
signed the honor of his paternity to Carr, 
Lord Hervey, the elder brother of Pope’s 
Sporus. Sir Robert was not remarkable 
for delicacy of sentiment or speech, and 
we see no reason to discredit a traditional 
story (told by Lord Wharncliffe) of his 
remarking, after Horace had given decided 
proofs of ability at school, that, whether 
the lad had or had not the right to the 
name he went by, he was likely to do it 
honor.* He was educated until his tenth 


* Letters and Miscellaneous Works of Lady Wortley 
Montague, vol. i., p. 33. 
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year with his cousins, the four younger 
sons of Lord Townshend, under Mr. Wes- 
ton, a son of the Bishop of Exeter. On 
April 26th, 1727, he went to Eton, where 
Mr. Bland, son of the master, and after- 
wards provost, was his tutor. Whilst 
still at Eton, May, 1731, he was entered at 
Lincoln’s Inn, being intended for the law ; 
but (he says) he never went there, not car- 
ing for the profession.* In his “ Reminis- 
cences,” after mentioning that he was 
extremely weak and delicate, and extrava- 
gantly indulged by his mother on that 
account, he states that a longing to see 
the king suddenly took possession of him: 


This childish caprice was so strong that my 
mother solicited the Duchess of Kendal to 
obtain for me the honor of kissing his Majes- 
ty’s hand before he set out for Hanover. A 
favor so unusual to be asked for a boy of ten 
years old, was still too slight to be refused to 
the wife of the first minister for her darling 
child; yet not being proper to be made a 
precedent, it was settled to be in private, and 
at night. Accordingly, the night but one be- 
fore the king began his last journey, my 
mother carried me at ten at night to the apart- 
ment of the Countess of Walsingham on the 
ground-floor towards the garden at St. James’s. 
Notice being given that the king was come 
down to supper, Lady Walsingham took me 
alone into the duchess’s anteroom, where we 
found alone the king and her. I knelt down, 
and kissed his hand. He said a few words to 
me, and my conductress led me back to my 
mother. 


We have here the courtier in embryo, 
the germ of that fondness for courts and 
court ceremonials which clung to him 
through life. His genius for forming 
friendships was another of the distinctive 
qualities which were developed in boyhood. 
The famous partie guarrée which met at 
Strawberry Hill was anticipated by the 
“ quadruple alliance” at Eton, consisting 
of Gray, West, Ashton, and himself. Like 
the three sousguetaires of Dumas, they 
were known to each other by nicknames : 
Tydeus, Orosmanes, Almanzor, and Plato. 
Contemporaneous with these four, and 
very nearly on a par with them in his early 
affections, were George Montagu, Sey- 
mour Conway, George Selwyn, and Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams. In fact, the 
enduring friendships he formed with so 
many of his schooltellows are a conclusive 
answer to the charges of selfishness and 
insensibility that have been heaped upon 
him. It wasa favorable report of the Eton 


* “Short Notes of my Life.’? Eliot Warburton, 
quoting no authority, says he went to Eton in 1726, 
(** Memoirs of Horace Walpoie,’’ vol. i., p. 61.) 
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master that drew from Sir Robert the re- 
mark already quoted on his proficiency ; 
but there are more decisive proofs of his 
having made good use of his time — of his 
having, at all events, acquired a taste for 
classical reading, one of the most enviable 
attainments which a public school can 
confer. Writing to West, at Oxford, from 
King’s College, Cambridge, in December, 
1735, a few months after leaving Eton, 
and referring to the paucity of topics of 
interest in the university, he says :— 


But why may not we hold a classical corre- 
spondence? I can never forget the agreeable 
hours we have passed in reading “ Horace” 
and “ Virgil,” and I think they are topics 
which never grow stale. Let us extend the 
Roman empire, and cultivate two barbarous 
towns (Oxford and Cambridge) o’errun with 
rusticity and mathematics. The creatures are 
so used to a circle, that they plod on in the 
same eternal round, with their whole view con- 
fined to a punctum cujus nulla est pars. 


“That ever you should pitch upon me 
for a mechanic or geometric commission ” 
—is the commencement of a letter to 
Mann in 1759— “I will tell you an early 
anecdote in my own life, and you shall 
judge.” Itis that when he first went to 
Cambridge he studied mathematics under 
the blind Professor Sanderson, who at 
the end of a fortnight’s attendance said to 
him, “ Young man, it is cheating you to 
take your money; believe me, you never 
can learn these things—you have no 
capacity for them.” He was ready (he 
owns) to cry with mortification, and deter- 
mined to confound the professor. Con- 
ceiving that he had talents for anything in 
the world, he engaged a private tutor, who 
came to him once a day for a year. The 
result was, that he learnt just enough to 
confirm his distaste. He got on no better 
with logic : — 


I have been so used to the delicate food of 
Parnassus, that I can never condescend to 
apply to the grosser studies of Alma Mater. 
Sober cloth of syllogism suits me ill ; or what’s 
worse, I hate clothes that one must prove to 
be of no color at all... . Great mathemati- 
cians have been of great use, but the generality 
of them are quite unconversable. I tell you 
what I see, that, by living amongst them, I 
write of nothing else ; my letters are all paral- 
| lelograms, two sides equal to one side, and 
every paragraph an axiom that tells you noth- 
ing but what every mortai almost knows. 


His dislike to the studies of the univer- 
sity did not prevent him ftom cherishing 
the recollection of his residence at King’s 
College : — ioe 
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Though I forget Alma Mater [he writes in 
1780], I have not forgot my A/me Nutrices, 
wet or dry, [ mean Eton and King’s. I have 
laid aside for them, and left them in my will, 
as complete a set as I could of all I have 
printed. 


He sustained an irreparable loss in the 
second year of his residence by the death 
of his motber—an event rendered the 
more poignant by the second marriage of 
his father, with Maria Skerrett. This lady 
had borne a daughter to the premier prior 
to wedlock, and her reputation fully justi- 
fied the sarcasm that he took her to wife 
because he had tried all other ways of rob- 
bing the public and exhausted them. “I 
continued at Cambridge,” we read in the 
“ Short Notes,” “though with long inter- 
vals, till towards the end of 1738, and did 
not leave itin form till 1739, in which year, 
March foth, I set out on my travels with 
my friend, Mr. Thomas Gray, and went to 
Paris.” From Paris they went with his 
cousin, Conway, to Rheims, where they 
stayed three months to learn French : — 


You must not wonder [he writes from 
Rheims to West] if all my letters resemble dic- 
tionaries with French on one side and English 
on t’other. I deal in nothing else at present, 
and talk a couple of words of each language 
alternately from morning to night. 


On quitting Rheims they crossed the 
Alps at Mont Cenis, and proceeded to 
Genoa, Parma, Placentia, Modena, Bo- 
logna, and Florence, where they stayed 
three months, “chiefly for the sake of Mr. 
(afterward Sir) Horace Mann, the English 
minister.” After visiting Rome and Na- 
ples he returned to Florence in June, 1740, 
where he resided in Mann’s house till the 
following May, leaving no ground for the 
sarcasm (although they did not subse- 
quently meet for forty years) that the 
solidity of their friendship was in an in- 
verse ratio to their proximity. They got on 
equally well together from the commence- 
ment of their intimacy, and there is nofh- 
ing extraordinary in theirso doing. They 
were on a footing of social equality; they 
lived the same life with the same people ; 
the diplomatist would naturally lay him- 
self out to please the son of the premier; 
and Walpole, had he been ever so dis- 
posed, could hardly have been captious or 
supercilious to one in the position of his 
hest. 

His relations with Gray were of a to- 
tally different character, and the won- 
der is not that they quarrelled and 


separated before the conclusion of the tour, 
but that they ever planned such an expedi- 
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tion in concert or kept together for a week. 
Grey was the son of a London money- 
scrivener, and his going to Eton was ow- 
ing to the accident of his uncle being one 
of the assistant masters of the school. 
His habits were studious, pensive, and 
recluse, and he had neither inclination nor 
aptitude for the amusements or -society in 
which Walpole delighted and shone. The 
classic lore, the speculative philosophy, 
the polite literature, which were the sport, 
the pastime, the playthings, of the one, 
were the serious absorbing occupation of 
the other; and Walpole, we suspect, was 
not long in discovering that he had made 
the same mistake in choosing Gray for a 
travelling companion which Lord Byron 
made when he invited Leigh Hunt to be 
his guest in Italy. 


You would be as much amazed [he writes] 
at us as at anything you saw ; instead of being 
deep in the liberal arts and being in the gal- 
lery every morning, as I thought of course I 
would be, we are in all the idleness and amuse- 
ments of the town... . 

I have seen nothing but cards and dull pairs 
of Cicisbeos. I have literally seen so much 
love and pharaoh since being here, that I be- 
lieve I shall never love either again as long as 
Ilive. Then I am got into a horrid lazy way 
of amorning. I don’t think I should know 
seven o’clock in the morning again if I was to 
see it. 


This was written from Florence in Oc- 
tober and November, 1740. Gray seems 
to have quietly taken his own line when 
they were stationary, but so soon as they 
resumed their travels, the incombatibility 
broke out. They parted company at Reg- 
gio, the first place they visited after leav- 
ing Florerce ; and Gray started for Ven- 
ice with Whithed and Chute; whither 
Walpole also repaired soon afterwards 
with Lord Lincoln and Spence, but he did 
not rejoin Gray, who returned to England 
alone in the summer of 1741. It is highly 
honorable to Walpole that, on a calm re- 
view of the circumstances, he took the 
principal blame of the misunderstanding 
upon himself : — 


I am conscious [he wrote to Mason after 
Gray’s death] that in the beginning of the 
difference between Gray and me the fault was 
mine. I was young, too fond of my own diver- 
sions, nay, I do not doubt, too much intoxi- 
cated by indulgence, vanity, and the insolence 
of my situation as a prime minister’s son, not 
to have been inattentive to the feelings of one, 
I blush to say it, that I knew was obliged to 
me. ... I treated him insolently. He loved 
me, and I did not think he did. I reproached 
him with the difference between us, when he 
acted from the conviction that he was my 
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Forgive me if I say that his temper 


superior. r 
was not conciliating. 


We learn. from Mason, who gives the 
same account of the disagreement, that 
“in the year 1744 a reconciliation was 
effected oul them by a lady who 
wished well to both parties.” -That the 
reconciliation was complete in 1747 is 
shown by Gray’s letters to Walpole of 
that year, especially one of March 1, 
enclosing the ode “On the Death of a 
Favorite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold 
Fishes.” The cat came to this untimely 
end in Arlington Street; but the bowl or 
tub (of blue and white china) stood on a 
pedestal in the small cloister at Strawberry 
Hill, with a label containing the first 
stanza of the ode: — 


’Twas on this lofty vase’s side, 
Where China’s gayest art has dy’d 
The azure fow’rs that blow: 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 

The pensive Selima reclin’d, 
Gaz’d on the lake below.* 


Walpole’s letters during his protracted 
tour, averaging hardly one a month, con- 
firm the account of his idleness, but they 
are not deficient in lively observation or 
in thought : — 

I have made [he writes] no discoveries in 
ancient or modern arts. Mr. Addison trav- 
elled through the poets, and not through Italy ; 
for all his ideas are borrowed from the de- 
scriptions and not from the reality. He saw 
places as they were, not as they are, 


Walpole saw them as they were, and his 
reflection at Rome was that before a great 
number of years was elapsed it might not 
be worth seeing, as from the combined 
ignorance and poverty of the Romans, 
everything was neglected and falling to 
decay; “ The villas are entirely out of re- 
pair, and the palaces so ill kept that half 
the pictures are spoiled by damp.” At 
the Villa Ludovisi an oracular head of red 
marble, colossal, with vast holes for the 
eyes and mouth, was shown to him as wz 
ritratto della famiglia ( a family portrait). 
In a postscript to the letter mentioning 
this, Gray adds: “ Apropos du Colisée, 
if you don’t know what it is, the Prince 
Borghese will be very capable of giving 
you some account of it, who told an En- 
glishman that asked what it was built for, 
‘They say it was for Christians to fight 
tigers in.’” At the same time Walpole 
was rapidly qualifying for a virtuoso, and 
his intermittent mania for collecting was 


* The bowl and pedestal were knocked down to the 
Earl of Derby at the sale in 1842 for 42¢. 
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at fever-heat in Rome, when (April, 1740) 
he wrote: “Iam far gone in medals, 
lamps, idols, prints, etc., and all the small 
commodities to the purchase of which I 
can attain; I would buy the Coliseum if I 
could.” ; 

From Florence, July 9, 1730, he writes 
to Conway, in Ireland : — 


Let us see: you are come back to stand for 
some place, that will be about April. ’ 77s the 
sort of thing I should do, too, and then we 
should see one another, and that would be 
charming ; but it is a sort of thing I have no 
mind to do, and then we shall not see one 
another. 


Here we have the tone of his set. 
George Selwyn was opposed at Glouces- 
ter by a timber-merchant, whom Gilly 
Williams calls “a d—d carpenter,” whilst 
Lord Carlisle asks: “ Why did you not 
set his timber-yard on fire? What cana 
man mean who has not an idea separated 
from the footsquare of a Norway deal 
plank by desiring to be in Parliament? 
But these beasts are monstrously obsti- 
nate, and about as well-bred as the dogs 
they keep in their yards.” 

Walpole was nominated for Callington, 
a government borough, and chosen in his 
absence at the general election of June, 
1741, when the tone of languid indiffer- 
ence with which he anticipated the event 
was speedily exchanged for one of ill-dis- 
guised anxiety. His father’s fall was im- 
pending, and something more than tenure 
of office was at stake, when half-mocking- 
ly he writes (Dec. roth) to Mann : — 


I look upon it now that the question is, 
Downing Street or the Tower. Will you 
come and see a body, if one should happen to 
lodge at the latter? There are a thousand 
pretty things to amuse you—the lions, the 
armory, the crown, and the axe that beheaded 
Anna Bullen. I design to make interest for 
the room where the two princes were smoth- 
ered... . If I die there, and have my body 
thrown into a wood, I am too old to be buried 
by robin-redbreasts, am I not ? 


A week later, Dec. 17th, to the same : — 


Say a great deal for me to the Chutes. How 
I envy your snug suppers! I never have such 
suppers! Trust me, if we fall, all the gran- 
deur, all the envied grandeur, of our house 
will not cost mea sigh; it has given me no 
pleasure while we had it, and will give me no 
pain when I part with it. My liberty, my ease, 
and choice of my own friends and company 
will sufficiently counterbalance the crowds of 
Downing Street. I am so sick of it all, that if 
we are victorious or not, I propose leaving . 


England in the spring. 
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We can readily believe that it was a pos- 
itive relief to him when things came toa 
crisis. The first decisive defeat sustained 
by Sir Robert was on the question whether 
an election petition should be received. 
He was beaten by a majority of one, 236 
tO 235, and after a brief hesitation inti- 
mated his intention to resign so soon as 
the necessary arrangements could be com- 
pleted. After recapitulating what had oc- 
curred, he writes, Feb. 4, 1742: — 


For myself I am quite happy to be free from 
all the fatigue, envy, and uncertainty of our 
late situation. I go everywhere, indeed, to 
have the stare over, and to use myself to neg- 
lect, but I meet nothing but civilities. 


The uncertainty was not yet over, for 
impeachments were threatened, and mo- 
tions for committees of inquiry were 
eagerly pressed. It was on one of these, 
March 23, 1742, that he made his maiden 
speech : — 


I am now [he writes to Mann] going to tell 
you what you will not have expected —that a 
particular friend of yours opposed the motion, 
and it was the first time he ever spoke. As 
the speech was very favorably received and 
has done him service, I prevailed with him to 
give me a copy —here it is. 


The most remarkable thing about it is 
that he should have thought it calculated 
to do him credit as a composition. Poor 
and commonplace as it reads, the circum- 
stances under which it was delivered 
secured it a favorable reception, and Pitt, 
the great commoner, highly commended 
him for making it, adding that, if it was 
becoming in him to remember that he was 
the child of the accused, the House ought 
to remember too that they are the children 
of their country. 

In the “ Short Notes” he says that the 
speech was published in the magazines, 
but “was entirely false, and had but one 
paragraph of the real speech in it.” Par- 
liamentary reporting was then strictly pro- 
hibited by both Houses; and speeches 
were published in feigned names from 
rough notes or hearsay. The famous re- 
ply of Pitt to “old” Horace Walpole was 
composed by Johnson, who was not even 
present at the debate. 

With the exception of a copy of Latin 
verses at Cambridge, the earliest compo- 
sition acknowledged in the “ Short Notes ” 
was a squib, entitled “ The Lessons for 
the Day: being the First and Second Chap- 
ters of the Book of Preferment.” This 


was written in July, 1742, when Mr. Coke, 
coming in whilst he was writing it, “took 
a copy and dispersed it till it got into print, 
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but with many additions, and was the orig- 
inal of a great number of things of that 
sort.” There can be no reasonable doubt 
that it got into print (like Pope’s letters) 
by the connivance of the writer, or that 
the additions were by him. About the 
same time he wrote a “ Sermon on Paint- 
ing” for the amusement of his father, 
who had it preached by his chaplain. It 
was printed in the “ “des Walpoliane.” 
In 1743 he contributed a paper to a weekly 
journal, called Old England, a parody on 
some scenes in “ Macbeth,” in ridicule of 
the new ministry; and a squib in ridicule 
of Lord Bath. 

His father died on March 28, 1745, and 
on the 29th he writes a letter of four close- 
ly-printed pages, in which, after disposing 
of the melancholy event in a sentence as 
“only to be felt, never to be talked over, 
by those it touches,” he displays, if possi- 
ble, more than ordinary spirit and vivac- 
ity in supplying his correspondent with 
the current news and gossip. Although 
he fully appreciatad Sir Robert’s best 
qualities, there was little congeniality or 
sympathy between the father and the son 
—the one delicate in constitution and re- 
fined to fastidiousness ; the other, robust, 
rude, frank, hearty, and coarse. From 
early manhood, moreover, Horace was in 
a /_- measure emancipated from pater- 
nal influence and control by pecuniary 
independence. When he was between 
eighteen and nineteen he obtained the 
place of inspector of imports and exports, 
which he resigned in about a year on re- 
ceiving the patent place of usher of the 
exchequer, then reckoned worth goo/. a 
year. It subsequently turned out worth a 
great deal more; the returns given in by 
his deputy for a single year being 4200/. 
This he protests was an exceptional year; 
but the proceeds certainly averaged more 
than half that sum, to which must be 
added those of two other patent places, 
clerk of the estreats and comptroller of 
the pipe, granted to him in boyhood. His 
father left him the house in Arlington 
Street,* 5o00/. in money, and shares ina 
patent place held for two lives, which 
raised his income to not far from s5ooo/. a 
year. 

. In 1746, besides two or three contribu- 
tions to the Museum, a magazine, he 
wrote “The Beauties,” which (he says) 
“was handed about till it got into print 
very incorrectly.” In 1747 he printed, to 
give away, two hundred copies of “ 4 des 
Walpoliane,” being an account of the col- 


* No. 18, now the property of Mr. Pender, M.P. 
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lection at Houghton. In the same year 
he wrote “Letters to the Whigs,” in an- 
swer to a “ Letter to the Tories,” written, 
he believed, by Mr. George Lyttelton. In 
connection with this controversy he men- 
tions a quarrel he had with the speaker 
(Onslow), who had ruled that he and his 
friends could only-be heard on the amend- 
ments to a bill. 


The speaker supporting this, I said: “I 
had intended to second Mr. Potter, but should 
submit to his (the speaker’s) ovacu/ar decision, 
though I would not to the complaisant peev- 
ishness of anybody else.” 

The speaker was ina great rage and com- 
plained to the House. I said: “I begged his 
pardon, but had not thought that submitting 
to him was the way to offend him. 


All these things, he frankly owns, were 
only excusable by the lengths to which 
party had been carried against his father, 
“or rather were not excusable at all.” 

We have now brought him down to the 
point at which we left him, delighted, after 
a year’s experience, with his recent acqui- 
sition. All his hopes, wishes, plans, and 
prospects, all his objects of interest or 
affection, will henceforth be found cen- 
tred in or clustering round it. The his- 
tory of Strawberry Hill will be his his- 
tory ; which is tantamount to saying that it 
will be the history of the aristocratic 
and fashionable world—the only world 
he really cared about —with occasional 
glimpses of contemporary literature and 
politics for half a century. 

But there is another point of view from 
which he and his cherished creation must 
be contemplated. A far prouder position 
has been assigned to them than mere em- 
inence in the social annals of England could 
confer. They stand confessedly in nearly 
the same relation to the gothic revival in 
which Brunelleschi and the Church of 
Santa Maria dei Fiori at Florence stood 
to the Renaissance. One writer of estab- 
— and well-merited reputation writes 
thus : — 


The first person who, in England at least, 
seems to have conceived the idea of a Gothic 
revival was the celebrated Horace Walpole. 
He purchased the property at Strawberry Hill 
in 1753, and seems shortly afterwards to have 
commenced rebuilding the small cottage which 
then stood there. The lower Icoister was 
erected in 1760-61, the Beauclerc tower, and 
octagon closet, and the north bedchamber, 
in 1770. We now know that these are very 
indifferent specimens of the true Gothic art, 
and are at aloss to understand how either 
their author or his contemporaries could ever 
fancy that these very queer carvings were 
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actual reproductions of the details of York 
Minster or other equally celebrated buildings 
from which they were supposed to have been 
copied. 

Whether correct or not, they seem to have 
created quite a furore of medievalism among 
the big-wigged gentry who strutted through 
the saloons, and were willing to believe the 
Middle Ages had been reproduced; which 
they were with as much correctness as in the 
once celebrated tale of “The Castle of 
Otranto.” * 


This is clear enough as to the main 
point — the first conception of the revival. 
But the account of the building is imper- 
fect: the purchase is post-dated by six 
years: the other dates are inaccurate: 
neither Walpole nor his contemporaries 
lay under the delusion so contemptuously 
imputed to them, and we fail to recognize 
the familiar forms of his visitors under 
the description of “big-wigged gentry who 
strutted through the saloons.” ¢ 

The services rendered by Walpole to 
architecture and art are more precisely 
and less grudgingly stated by Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake : — 


If in the history of British art there is one 
period more distinguished than another for 
its neglect of Gothic, it was certainly the mid- 
dle of the eighteenth century. ... The old 
antiquarians were dead, or had ceased from 
their labor. Their successors had not yet be- 
gun to write. An interval occurred between 
the works of Dugdale and Dodsworth, of Her- 
bert and Wood, on the one side, and those of 
Grose, Bentham, Hearn, and Gough, on the 
other — between the men who recorded the 
history of medizval buildings in England, and 
the men who attempted to illustrate them. In 
this interval one author (Walpole) appeared 
who did neither, but to whose writings and to 
whose influence as an admirer of Gothic art, 
we believe, may be ascribed one of the chief 
causes which induced its present revival... . 

It is impossible to peruse either the letters 
or the romances of this extraordinary man 
without being struck by the unmistakable evi- 
dence which they afford of his medizval pre- 
dilections. His “Castle of Otranto” was, 
perhaps, the first modern work of fiction which 
depended for its interest on the incidents of a 
chivalrous age, and it thus became the proto- 
type of that class of novel which was after- 
wards imitated by Mrs. Radcliffe, and per- 
fected by Sir Walter Scott. 

The position which he occupies with regard 


* History of the Modern Styles of Architecture, etc. 
By James Fergusson, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 1862, p. 313. 

t “The library, and refectory or great parlor, were 
entirely new built in 1753; the gallery, the round 
tower, great cloyster, and cabinet, in 1760 ard 17613 
the great north bedchamber in 1770; and the Beauclerc 
Tower, with the hexagon closet, in 1776.”’ (‘*A De- 
scription of the Villa,” p. 2.) 
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to art resembles in many respects that in 
which he stands as a man of letters. His la- 
bors were not profound in either field. But 
their result was presented to the public ina 
form which gained him rapid popularity both 
as an author and a dilettante. . 

Walpole’s Gothic, in short, though far from 
reflecting the beauties of a former age, or an- 
ticipating those which were destined to pro- 
ceed from a redevelopment of the style, still 
holds a position in the history of English art 
which commands our respect, for it served to 
sustain a cause which had otherwise been 
wellnigh forsaken.* 


Whether that cause was worth sustain- 
ing, whether the revival has done good 
upon the whole, is still a question; and a 
controversy has arisen strongly resem- 
bling that which arose some fifty years 
since between the classicists and roman- 
ticists in France. Mr. Fergusson evident- 
ly thinks that there would be small matter 
for regret if Strawberry Hill had never 
risen above the rank of a cockney villa, or 
had shared the fate of Fonthill Abbey, 
built upon the same principle, but with far 
more grandeur and effect. 


The fashion [he remarks] set by so distin- 
guished a person as Horace Walpole was not 
long in finding followers, not only in domestic 
but in religious buildings. Although London 
was spared the infliction, Liverpool and other 
towns in Lancashire which were then rising 
into importance were adorned with a class of 
churches which are a wonder and a warning to 
all future ages... . The idea at that time 
seems to have been that any window that was 
pointed, any parapet that was nicked, and any 
tower that had four strange-lookinig obelisks 
at its angles, was essentially Gothic, and pro- 
ceeding on this system, they produced a class 
of buildings which, if they are not Gothic, 
have at least the merit of being nothing else. 
The same system was carried into domestic 
architecture, and it is surprising what.a num- 
ber of castles were built which had nothing 
castellated about them except a nicked parapet 
and an occasional window in the form of a 
cross, with a round termination at the end of 
each branch. . . . Lambton, Lowther, In- 
verary, Eglinton, and fifty others, represent 
this class. 


Viewed with reference to the wants and 
requirements of modern life, a modern 
castle may be as much an anachronism as 
a tournament; and the Gothic style would 
hardly have become so popular for Prot- 
estant places of worship, had it not fallen 
in with the ritualistic tendency, with that 
fondness for Roman Catholic (mostl 
medieval) forms and ceremonies which 


* A History of the Gothic Revival. By Charles L. 


Eastlake, Architect, etc. Ch. iii, 1872. 
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distinguishes a section of the Anglican 
Church. But all the abuses and corrup- 
tions of that style cannot obscure the fact 
that we are indebted to it for some of the 
most beautiful specimens of ecclesiastical 
architecture: for (amongst others) the ca- 
thedrals of Cologne, Strasburg, Rheims, 
Amiens, Milan, Salisbury, and Lincoln; 
and whatever objections may be urged 
against its adoption for new buildings, no 
admirer of the poetical or picturesque, no 
one imbued with a genuine love of art or 
respect for antiquity, will consider any 
amount of care or money expended in the 
restoration or preservation of existing and 
time-honored structures, of any age or 
order, misapplied. The Gothic revival, be 
it remembered, did not stand alone. It 
led to a Saxon, a Norman, a Tudor re- 
vival; and the impulse thus communicated 
came just in time to save what was left 
of many a venerable mansion, crumbling 
abbey, or dismantled castle, from devasta- 
tion or decay. When, about a hundred 
years since, Rhyddlan Castle, in north 
Wales, fell into the possession of Dr. 
Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, the massive 
walls had been prescriptively used as stone 
quarries, to which any neighboring occu- 
pier who wanted building-materials might 
resort; and they are honeycombed all 
round as high as a pickaxe could reach. 
How often might a baronial hall have been 
found doing duty as a stable, or an exqui- 
sitely carved pointed window giving light 
to abarn! “To what base uses we may 
return, Horatio!” How often was the 
traveller’s glance attracted to the spot — 


Where longs to fall yon tottering spire 
As weary of th’ insulting air, 

The poet’s dream, the warrior’s fire, 
The lover’s vows, are sleeping there. 


Now we rarely pass through a rural dis- 
trict without seeing signs of renovation or 
encountering a bazaar for the restoration 
of a church. 

It will be the enduring praise awarded 
by common consert to Walpole, that the 
work of devastation has been checked, 
and the stealthy unobserved action of de- 
cay’s effacing fingers arrested, through his 
instrumentality. Yet, if it had been fore- 
told to him when he set about enlarging 
his cottage, that he was about to form an 
epoch in architecture or esthetics, no 
one would have been more surprised or 
amused at the prophecy than himself. Its 


aggrandizement was gradual, and the form 
it ultimately assumed was, in a great meas- 
ure, the result of caprice or accident; cer- 
tainly not of any complete or original 
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conception or design. It was much the 
same with ‘“‘ The Castle of Otranto,” which 
he dashed off on the spur of the occasion, 
without the smallest suspicion that he was 
founding a new school of romance. 

He may have been in one of his mock- 
ing or desponding moods, but we believe 
he spoke his real fealing in July, 1761, 
when he wrote : — 


I am writing, I am building — both works 
that will outlast the memory of battles and he- 
roes! [The italics are his.] Truly, I believe, 
the one will as much as the other. My build- 
ings are paper like my writings, and both will 
be blown away in ten years after I am dead. 
If they had not the substantial merit of amus- 
ing me while I live, they would be worth little 
indeed. 


In June, 1748: — 


Mr. Churchill and Lady Mary have been 
with me two or three days and are now gone to 
Sunning. I only tell you this, to hint that my 
house will hold a married pair: indeed, it is 
not quite large enough for people who lie, 
like the patriarchs, with their genealogy, and 
menservants, and maidservants, and oxen and 
asses, in the same chamber with them. 


He expresses no intention of enlarging 
it, and when, later in the same year, he 
speaks of improvements, he is alluding 
merely to the grounds. In October, 1748, 
he writes : — 


I am all plantation, and sprout away like 
any chaste nymph in the “ Metamorphoses.” 


On December 16th : — 


I am extremely busy planting here : I have 
got four more acres, which make my territory 
prodigious in a situation where land is so 
scarce and villas as abundant as formerly at 
Tivoli and Baiz. I have now about fourteen 
acres, and am making a terrace the whole 
breadth of my garden on the brow of a nat- 
ural hill with meadows at the foot, and com- 
manding the river, the village, Richmond-hill, 
and the park, and part of Kingston; but I 
hope never to show it you. 


This terrace is the lawn on which recent- 
ly and frequently has been assembled all 
that is most brilliant and distinguished in 
society by birth, rank, beauty, genius or 
accomplishment, — which summer after 
summer has presented scenes like the 
illustrations of Boccaccio, where gay, 
laughing groups of dames and cavaliers 
are seen promenading amongst flower- 
beds or reclining in picturesque attitudes 
upon the turf. It still commands the 
same prospect, or rather would command 
it but for the trees, which only allow 
glimpses of the river and the various ob- 
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jects in the distance or on the banks. It 
may be doubted, however, whether this is 
not one of the instances in which glimpses, 
by leaving scope for the imagination and 
creating constant variety, are not more 
effective than full views. 

His hope never to show his villa to 
Mannis explained in a letter referring to 
oe possibility of that gentleman’s re- 
call: — 


You see my villa makes me a good corre- 
spondent ; how happy I should be to show it 
you, if I could, with no mixture of disagree- 
able circumstances to you! I have made a 
vast plantation! Lord Leicester told me the 
other day that he heard I would not buy some 
old china, because I was laying out all my 
money in trees. ‘“ Yes,” said I, “my lord, I 
used to love d/ue trees, now I love green ones.” 


He had a good deal of difficulty in com- 
pleting his purchase, and so far on as 
May 18, 1749, Mrs. Chenevix brought him 
a deed to sign, and her sister Bertrand, 
the wife of the fashionable toyman of 
Bath, for a witness. 


I. showed them my cabinet of enamels, in- 
stead of treating them with white wine. The 
Bertrand said, “ Sir, I hope you don’t trust all 
sorts of ladies with this cabinet.” What an 
entertaining assumption of dignity ! 


The first we hear of the contemplated 
castle is (September 28, 1749) in describ- 
ing a chapel at Chenies, in Buckingham- 
shire : — 


It is dropping down in several places with- 
out a roof, but in half the windows are beauti- 
ful arms in painted glass. As these are so 
totally neglected, I propose making a push 
and begging them of the Duke of Bedford. 
They would be magnificent for Strawberry 
Castle. Did I telt you that I had found a text 
in Deuteronomy to authorize my future battle- 
ments ? — “ When thou buildest a new house 
then shalt thou make a battlement for thy 
roof, that thou bring not blood upon thy house, 
if any man fall from thence.” 


We need hardly say that this is a some- 
what strained interpretation of the text; 
the battlements of a castle, with a high- 
peaked roof, having a different purpose 
from the battlements of a flat-roofed house 
in the East. In the following January the 
matured intention is distinctly announced 
in the postscript of a letter to Mann: — 


P.S. My dear Sir, I must trouble you with 
a commission which I don’t know whether you 
can execute. Iam going to build a little 
Gothic castle at Strawberry Hill. If you can 
pick me up any fragments of old painted glass, 
arms, or anything, I shali be exceedingly 
obliged to you. I can’t say I remember any 
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such things in Italy, but out of old chateaux I 
imagine one might get it cheap, if there is 
any. 


He was fully aware of the irregularity, 
incongruity, and departure from the recog- 
nized principles of architecture, of which 
he was about to set the example; but 
what he wanted was not an imposing struc- 
ture or commodious house, but one in 
which his peculiar taste might be indulged, 
and his heterogeneous collection be 
ranged without appearing very much out 
of place. 


I shall speak more gently to you, my dear 
child [he writes to Mann, February 25, 1750], 
though you don’t like Gothic architecture. 
The Grecian is only proper for magnificent 
and public buildings. Columns and all their 
beautiful ornaments look ridiculous when 
crowded into a closet or a cheese-cake house. 
The variety is little, and admits no charming 
irregularities. I am almost as fond of the 
sharawaggi, or Chinese want of symmetry, in 
buildings, as in grounds or gardens, I am 
sure, whenever you come to England, you will 
be pleased with the liberty of taste into which 
we are struck, and of which you can have no 
idea. 


As his sole building fund consisted of 
savings out of income, much of which was 
frittered away in small purchases, the castle 
progressed slowly. We hear nothing 
more of it till March, 1753, when he 
writes : — 


Mr. Chute and I are come hither for a day 
or two to inspect the progress of a Gothic 
staircase, which is so pretty and so small that 
I am inclined to wrap it up and send it you in 
my letter. As my castle is so diminutive, I 
give myself a Burlington air and say that, as 
Chiswick is a model of Grecian architecture, 
Strawberry Hill is to be so of Gothic. 


March 27, 1753. 

Adieu! I am all bricks and mortan The 
castle at Strawberry Hill grows so near a ter- 
mination, that you must not be angry if I wish 
you to see it. Mr. Bentley is going to make a 
drawing of the best view, which I propose to 
have engraved, and then you shail have at 
least some idea of that sweet little spot — little 
enough, but very sweet. 


His correspondent, Mann, seems to 
have stood in need of a more precise idea 
of the castle than could be conveyed by 
letters, for on April 27, 1753, Walpole 
writes : — 


I thank you a thousand times for thinking 
of procuring me some Gothic remains from 
Rome, but I believe there is no such thing 
there. I scarcely remember any morsel in the 
true taste oi it in Italy. Indeed, my dear sir, 
kind as you are about it, I perceive you have 
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no idea what Gothic is. You have lived too 
long amidst true taste to understand venerable 
barbarism. You say, “ You suppose my gar- 
den is to be Gothic too.” That can’t be: 
Gothic is merely architecture; and as one has 
a satisfaction in imprinting the gloom of 
abbeys and cathedrals on one’s house, so one’s 
garden, on the contrary, is to be nothing but 
viant, and the gaiety of nature.... I was 
going to tell you that my house is so monastic, 
that I have a little hall decked with long 
saints in lean-arched windows and with taper 
columns, which we call the “ Paraclete,” in 
memory of Eloisa’s cioister. 


He refers to Eloisa’s cloister as de- 
scribed by Pope : — 


Where awful arches make a noonday night, 
And the dim windows shade a solemn light. 


May 22, 1753. [To George Montagu.] 
We emerge very fast out of shavings, and 
hammerings, and pastings ; the painted glass 
is full blown in every window, and the gor- 
geous saints that were brought out for one day 
on the festival of St. George Montagu, are 
= forever in the tabernacles they are to in- 
abit. 


The armory never came to much, but 
it was seriously contemplated. In April, 
1753, referring to the probable visit 
of an Italian prince, he states that by next 
spring he hopes to have rusty armor, and 
arms with quarterings enough to qualify for 
grand master of Malta; in June, that the 
armory bespeaks the ancient chivalry of 
the lords of the castle. In a detailed de- 
scription of the house as it stood, June 
12, 1753, beginning at the little parlor 
with the bow-window, he says :— 


From hence under two gloomy arches, you 
come to the hall and staircase, which it is im- 
possible to describe to you, as it is the most 


particular and chief beauty of the castle. Im- 
agine the walls covered with (I call it paper, 
but it is really paper painted in perspective to 
represent) Gothic fretwork ; the lightest Gothic 
balustrade to the staircase, adorned with ante- 
lopes (our supporters) bearing shields; lean 
windows fattened with rich saints in painted 
glass, and a vestibule open with three arches 
on the landing-place, and niches full of old 
coats-of-mail, Indian shields made of rhinoce- 
ros’ hides, broadswords, quivers, long bows, 
arrows, and spears, all supposed to be taken by 
Sir Terry Robsart (an ancestor) in the holy 
wars, . The bow-window room, one pair 
of stairs, is not yet finished, but in the tower 
beyond it is the charming closet where I now 
write to you. . . . I must tell you, by the way, 
that the castle, when finished, will have two- 
and-thirty windows enriched with painted 
glass. 


He goes on to say that the only two 
good chambers he shall have, an eating- 
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room and a library, were not yet built. 
The gallery and round tower were not yet 
so much as meditated. Even in this un- 
finished state the castle began to attract 
attention, and on March 2, 1754, the hero 
of Culloden paid him a visit. We quote 
from a letter to Bentley : — 


The weather grows fine. and I have resumed 
little flights to Strawberry. I carried George 
Montagu thither, who was in raptures, and 
screamed, and hooped, and hollaed, and 
danced, and crossed himself a thousand times 
over. But what will you say to greater honors 
which Strawberry has received. Nolkejum- 
skoi * has been to see it, and liked the win- 
dows and staircase. I can’t conceive how he 
entered it. I should have figured him, like 
Gulliver, cutting down some of the largest 
oaks in Windsor Forest to make joint-stools, 
in order to straddle over the battlements and 
peep in at the windows of Lilliput. I can’t 
deny myself this reflection, even though he 
liked Strawberry, as he has not employed you 
as an architect. 


The Princess Emily was more difficult, 
or was at less pains to look pleased. 


June 10, 1755. 
Princess Emily has been here. ‘“ Liked it?” 
“Oh, no!” I don’t wonder, I never liked St. 
James’s. 


This sounds like what Partridge would 
call a on sequitur. But her Royal High- 
ness ought to have come prepared to like 
it, or not have come at all. 


She (the princess) was so inquisitive and so 
curious in prying into the very offices and ser- 


vants’ rooms, that her [equerry] Captain Bate-. 


man was sensible of it, and begged Catherine 
not to mention it. He addressed himself well, 
if he hoped to meet with taciturnity! Cath- 
erine immediately ran down to the pond, and 
whispered to all the reeds, “Lord! that a 
princess should be such a gossip!” In short, 
Strawberry Hill is the puppet-show of the 
time. 


A great breakfast to the “Bedford 
Court,” in the preceding month, is thus 
described : — 


There were the duke and duchess, Lord 
Tavistock and Lady Caroline, my Lord and 
Lady Gower, Lady Caroline Egerton, Lady 
Betty Waldegrave, Lady Mary ‘Coke, Mrs. 
Pitt, Mr. Churchill, and Lady Mary, Mr. Bap. 
Leveson, and Colonel Sebright. The first 
thing I asked Harry [his butler] was: “ Does 
the sun shine?” It did; and Strawberry was 
all gold, and all green. I am not apt to think 
people really like it, that is, understand it ; but 
I think the flattery of yesterday was sincere. 
I judge by the notice the duchess took of your 


* Cant name for the Duke of Cumberland. 
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drawings. Oh! how you will think the shades 
of Strawberry extended! Do you observe the 
tone of satisfaction with which I say this as 
thinking it near ? 


He was already growing into authority 
on ornamental building. 


Sir Charles-Hanbury Williams told me that, 
on the Duke of Bedford’s wanting a Chinese 
house at Woburn, he said, “ Why don’t your 
Grace speak to Mr. Walpole? He has the 
prettiest plan in the world for one.” “Oh!” 
replied the duke, “but then it would be too 
dear.” 

I hope this was a very great economy, as I 
am sure ours would be a veiy great extrava- 
gance ; only think of a plan for little Straw- 
berry giving the alarm to thirty thousand a 
year! My dear sir (to Bentley), it is time to 
retrench. Pray send me a slice of granite no 
bigger than a Naples biscuit. 


It was shortly after the entertainment 
to the Bedford Court that Strawberry Hill 
received a compliment a little in excess of 
its claims at that time: — 


My Lord Bath, who was brought hither by 
my Lady Hervey’s and Billy Bristow’s reports 
of the charms of the place, has made the fol- 
lowing stanzas, to the old tune which you re- 
member of Rowe’s ballad on Dodington’s Mrs. 
Strawbridge :— 

Il 
Some talk of Gunnersbury, 
For Sion some declare ; 
And some say that with Chiswick-house 
No villa can compare ; 
But all the beaux of Middlesex, 
Who know the country well, 
——- Strawberry Hill, that Strawberry 
oth bear away the beil. 
Il. 


Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 
And Claremont kept so jim; 

And though they talk of Southcote’s, 
? Tis but a dainty whim; 

For ask the gallant Bristow, 
Who does in taste excel, 

If Strawberry Hill, if Strawberry 
Don’t bear away the bell. 

Can there be an odder revolution of things, 
than that the printer of the “Craftsman” 
should live in a house of mine, and that the 
author of the “Craftsman” should write a 
panegyric on a house of mine? 


The “ Craftsman ” was the principal or- 
gan of the opposition to Sir Robert Wal- 
pole. The coincidence is repeated in a 
note to the “ Description of Strawberr 
Hill;” but in a preceding letter, poe 
1753, he writes : — 


I am now assured by Franklyn, the old 
printer of the “Ciattsman,” that Lord Bath 
never wrote a “ Cruftsman ” himself, only gave 
hints for them, Yet great part of his reputa- 
tion was built on those papers. 


Walpole’s mind, if we are to accept Lord 
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Macaulay as a judge, was “a bundle of 
inconsistent whims and affectations. His 
features were covered with mask within 
mask : when the outer disguise of obvious 
affectation was removed you were still as 
far as ever from seeing the real man.’ 
We entirely agree with ‘Miss Berry that 
this is a complete misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation of the character. Arti- 
ficial, fastidious, capricious, frivolous, fin- 
ical, ‘if you like: affected, not. He was 
what he appeared to be, what he showed 
himself. He never pretended to like 
things which he did not like, or to be capa- 
ble of things of which he was incapable, 
or to know what he did not know, or to 
be in any respect better or worse than he 
was. The real man is constantly before 
our eyes. Mere change of mood or incon- 
sistency is not affectation ; and nothing 
can be more natural or more in keeping 
than the air of much seriousness with 
which he blends the grave with the gay. 
What mask does he throw off when he 
writes thus to Mann?” 


Forgive me, my dear child, you who are a 
minister, for holding your important affairs so 
cheap. I amuse myself with Gothic and 
painted glass, and am as grave about my own 
trifles as I could be at Ratisbon. I shall tell 
you one or two events within my own small 
sphere, and you must call them a letter. I be- 
lieve I mentioned having made a kind of 
armory. My upper servant, who is as full as 
dull as his predecessor, whom you knew, Tom 
Barney, has had his head so filled with arms, 
that tle other day, when a man brought home 
an old chimney-back, which I had bought for 
belonging to Harry VIL, he came running hse 
and said, “ Sir, sir! here isa man who has 
brought some more armor !” 


“Serious business,” it is objected, “ was 
a trifle to him, and trifles were his serious 
business.” Did he ever pretend that they 
were not? He was quite in earnest when 
he exclaimed: “ How I have laughed 
when some of the magazines have called 
me the learned gentleman. Pray, don’t 
be like the magazines.” His opinions of 
his literary contemporaries were mostly 
prejudiced and wrong, but they were his 
real opinions. 

It was one of Johnson’s sagacious max- 
ims never to tell a story or repeat anything 
against yourself, lest people should repeat 
it’ to your disadvantage without giving 
you credit for your frankness. If Wal- 
pole had acted on this maxim, he would 
have blunted the edge of many a sarcastic 
comment. When Lord Macaulay said he 
had “ the soul of a gentleman usher,” this 
was no more than what (according to Mike 
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Berry) he had often said of himself, “that, 
from his knowledge of old ceremonials 
and ——— he was sure that in a former 
state existence, he must have been 2 
gentleman usher about the time of Eliza 
beth.” It was a current joke amongst his 
friends — 


Who had he lived in the Third Richard’s reign, 
Had been lord steward or lord chamberlain.* 


The style of his letters was not the Tess 
natural because it was playful and discur- 
sive: because, instead of saying what he 
had to say in plain, direct language, he 
draws upon a fertile fancy and richly 
stored memory for allusions and illustra- 
tions which arrest attention and invest the 
commonest incidents with a charm. If to 
be invariably read with pleasure be the 
object of style, Walpole’s must be pro- 
nounced inimitable in its way. He has 
never been excelled in the art of making 
something out of nothing. Thus, on June 
11th, 1755, he writes to Bentley : — 


About four arrived such a flood that we 
could not see out of the windows ; the whole 
lawn was a lake, though situated on so high an 
Ararat ; presently it broke through the leads, 
drowned the pretty, blue bedchamber, passed 
through ceilings and floor into the little par- 
lor, terrified Harry, and opened all Catherine’s 
water-gates and speech-gates. I had just time 
to collect two dogs, a pair of bantams, and a 
brace of goldfish, for, in the haste of my zeal 
to imitate my ancestor Noah, I forgot that fish 
would not easily be drowned. In short, if you 
chance to spy a little ark with pinnacles sail- 
ing towards Jersey, open the skylight, and you 
will find some of your acquaintance. You 
never saw such desolation! A pigeon brings 
word that Mabland (Lord Radnor’s) has fared 
still worse ; it never came into my head before 
that a rainbow office for insuring against water 
might be necessary. 


Fine gentleman as he was, he was far 
from exclusive in his company, and exults 
in the notabilities of his neighborhood 
without reference to their rank :— 


Nothing [he writes in 1755] is equal to the 
fashion of this village. Mr. Muntz says we 
have more coaches than they have in half 
France. Mr. Pritchard has bought Ragman’s 
castle, for which my Lord Lichfield couid not 
agree. We shall be as celebrated as Baiz or 
Tivoli; and if we have not such sonorous 
names as they boast, we have very famous 
people ; Clive and Pritchard, actresses ; Scott 
and Hudson, painters; my Lady Suffolk, fa- 
mous in her time ; Mr. H——, the impudent 
lawyer that Tom Hervey wrote against ; 
Whitehead, the poet, and Cambridge, the 
everything. 


* Mason to Walpole, 
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We learn from Boswell that Johnson 
had a very high opinion of Mrs. Clive’s 
comic power, and conversed more with 
her than with any of the other players. 
He said, “ Clive, sir, is a good thing to sit 
by ; she always understands what you say.” 
And she said of him, “I love to sit by 
Dr. Johnson, he always entertains me.” 
The same congeniality existed between her 
and Walpole. Occupying “ Little Straw- 
berry,” which he christened Cliveden, she 
was his nearest neighbor and the frequent 
subject of remark. His regret at her tem- 
porary absence (Nov. 1754) is elicited by 
a sarcastic allusion to her proximity. 


I never came up the stairs without reflecting 
how different it is from its primitive state, 
when my Lady Townshend, all the way she 
came up the stairs, cried out, “ Lord God ! 
Jesus! what a house! It is just such a house 
as a parson’s, where all the children lie at 
the foot of the bed.” I can’t say that to-day 
it puts me much in mind of another speech of 
my lady’s, “ That it would be a very pleasant 
place, if Mrs. Clive’s face did not rise upon it 
and make it so hot.” The sun and Mrs. Clive 
seem gone for the winter. 


Lady Townshend was the original of 
the lady of quality in “ Peregrine Pickle,” 
and Lady Bellaston in “Tom Jones.” 
She was ill-conducted and coarse, but had 
a great deal of wit, which unluckily was 
of the same character as the late Lady 
Aldborough’s. Many of her (Lady Towns- 
hend’s) best dons mots, scattered over the 
Walpole MS. at Strawberry Hill, are hope- 
lessly unfit for publication. 

In illustration of Mrs. Pritchard’s vul- 
garity, Johnson told Bosweil that she 
always said gownd, but we find her fre- 
quently one of Walpole’s guests. 


Our dinner passed off very well ; the Clive 
was very good company ; you know how much 
she admires Ashton’s preaching. She says 
she is always vastly good for two or three days 
after his sermons; but by the time Thursday 
comes, all their effect is worn out. I never 
saw more decent behavior than Mrs, Pritch- 
ard. 


Garrick rented a large house at Hamp- 
ton, and in Aug. 1755 Walpole writes to 
Bentley : — 


I have contracted a sort of intimacy with 
Garrick, who is my neighbor. He affects to 
study my taste ; I lay it all upon you; he ad- 
mires you. He is building a grateful temple 
to Shakespeare; I offered him this motto: 
Quod spiro et placeo, si placeo, tuum est (That I 
breathe and please, if I please, is yours). The 
truth is, I make the most of my acquaintance 
to protect my poor neighbor at C/ivden — you 
understand the conundrum, C/ive’s den, 
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He forgot that the sound of this name 
was already poetically linked to other 
scenes and associations : — 


Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove, 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love. 


On Dec. 24, 1754, to Bentley: — 


I am here quite alone ; Mr. Chute is setting 
out for his Vine ; but in a day or two I expect 
Mr. (Gilly) Williams, George Selwyn, and 
Dick Edgecumbe. You will allow that, when 
I do admit anybody within my cloister, I choose 
them well. My present occupation is putting 
up my books ; and thanks to arches, and pin- 
nacles, and pierced columns, I shall not appear 
scantily provided. 


Portraits of this trio of friends (who, 
with himself, constituted the famous partie 
guarrée of Strawberry Hill) form the 
“ Conversation” by Reynolds, bought at 
the sale by the late Lord Taunton. 

It was nearly five years after he was put- 
ting up his books in his completed library 
that he writes (July 8, 1759): — 


The weather is sultry; this country never 
looked prettier. I hope our enemies will not 
have the heart to spoil it! It would be a 
great disappointment to me, who am going to 
make great additions to my castle ; a gallery, 
around tower, and a cabinet, that is to have 
all the air of a Catholic chapel — bar conse- 
cration. 


In May, 1761, he begs his friend Mon- 
tagu not to imagine that the gallery will be 
prance-about-in-able by the beginning of 
June, as he does not propose to finish it 
till next year. In the following Decem- 
ber: — 


My gallery advances, and I push on the 
works there; for pictures, and baubles, and 
buildings look to me as if I realized something. 
I had rather have a bronze than a thousand 
pounds in the stocks, for if Ireland or Jamaica 
are invaded, I shall still have my bronze; I 
would not answer so much for the funds, nor 
will buy into the new loan of glory. ... 

Crassus, the richest man on t’other side 
their (the Roman) Temple Bar, lost his army 
and his life, and yet their East India bonds 
did not fall an oblobus under par. I like that 
system better than ours, ... 

How Scipio would have stared if he had 
been told that he must not demolish Carthage, 
as it would ruin several aldermen who had 
money in the Punic actions ! 


The gallery was finished in the autumn 
of 1763, and on Oct. 3 he writes : — 


Ihave given my assembly to show my gal- 
lery, and it was glorious; but happening to 
pitch upon the Feast of Tabernacles, none of 
my Jews would come, though Mrs. Clive pro- 
posed to them to change their religion; so I 
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am forced to exhibit once more. For the in- 
coming spectators, the crowd augments instead 
of diminishing... 

My next assembly will be entertaining ; 
there will be five countesses, two bishops, 
fourteen Jews, five Papists, a doctor of physic, 
and an actress (Mrs. Clive); not to mention 
Scotch, Irish, East and West Indians ! 


Some of the fine ladies pressed hard for 
a ball. Not for the universe! What! 
“Turn a ball, and dust, and dirt, and a 
million of candles into my charming new 
gallery.” They compounded for a din- 
ner, which came off June 13,1764. The 
French and Spanish ambassadors, four 
other foreigners of distinction, Lord March 
and George Selwyn were among the 
. guests. 


The refectory never was so crowded, nor 
have any foreigners been here before that 
comprehended Strawberry. ... They really 
seemed quite pleased with the place and the 
day ; but I must teil you, the treasury of the 
abbey will feel it, for without magnificence, 
all was handsomely done. I must keep maigre ; 
at least till the interdict is taken off from my 
convent. I have kings and queens, I hear, in 
my neighborhood, but this is no royal founda- 
tion. Adieu! your poor beadsman, 

The Abbot of Strawberry. 


It was now no longer a castle but an 
abbey, or more correctly speaking, it par- 
took in tolerably equal proportions of both 
— templum in modo arcis ; although it was 
crowded with articles which would have 
harmonized equally well with a Grecian 
temple, a Turkish mosque, or a Chinese 
pagoda, and would have been hopelessly 
inappropriate in a regularly-constructed 
medieval building of any kifid. What 
would a baron or abbot of the olden time 
have said to the printing-press which was 
formally installed in the new building on 
its completion? Among the movements 
of the distinguished party that dined with 
him in June, 1764, he sets down: “ Thence 
they went to the printing-house and saw a 
new fashionable French song printed.” 
In the “Short Notes” he records : — 


Fune 25 (1757). —I erected a printing-press 
at my house at Strawberry’ Hill. 

August 8.—1 published two odes, by Mr. 
Gray, the first production of my press. 


Ina letter to George Lord Lyttleton, 
Aug. 25, 1757, he goes fully into the merits 
and demerits of these odes, “ The Prog- 
ress of Poesy” and “The Bard,” which 
were little relished or appreciated by the 
general public: — 


Your lordship sees that I am no enthusiast 


to Mr. Gray; his great lustre hath not dazzled | 
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me, as his obscurity seems to have blinded his 
contemporaries. Indeed, I do not think that 
they ever admired him, except in his Church- 
yard, though the Eton Ode was far its supe- 
rior, and is certainly not obscure. The Eton 
Ode is perfect : those of more masterly execu- 
tion have defects, yet not to admire them is 
total want of taste. 


Sir George Cornewall Lewis used also 
to maintain that the “Ode to Eton Col- 
lege ” was for its length the most perfect 
poem in the language since Pope, and 
decidedly superior to the “Elegy.” This 
is an instance of the misleading tendency 
of subjective criticism. It was as old 
Etonians that he and Walpole felt and 
spoke, forgetting that individual gratifica- 
tion should never be made the unqualified 
test of excellence. 

The dilettante style of publication by a 
private press exactly suited Walpole: it 
distinguished him from the common herd 
of authors, and enabled him to feel the 
pulse of a select circle of readers before 
definitely exposing himself to the risks of 
free criticism. But in resorting to it he 
necessarily laid aside the anonymous, and 
he shrank from doing this when he did 
not see his way clearly to a success. Nei- 
ther “The Castle of Otranto,” nor his 
** Historic Doubts,” were printed at Straw- 
berry Hill. The title of the first edition 
of his romance ran thus : — 


The Castle of Otranto, a story translated 
by William Marshal, Gent., from the original 
Italian of Onuphrio Muralto, Canon of the 
Church of St. Nicholas at Otranto. Printed 
for Thomas Lownds, in Fleet Street, 1765. 


Finding it take, he hastened to lay aside 
the anonymous. On sending a copy to 
the Rev. William Cole, he takes occasion 
to explain the circumstances under which 
it was composed : — 


Your partiality to me and Strawberry have, 
I hope, inclined you to excuse the wildness of 
the story. You will even have found some 
traits to put you in mind of this place. When 
you read of the picture quitting its panel, did 
not you recollect the portrait of Lord Falk- 
land, all in white, in my gallery? Shall I even 
confess to you, what was the origin of this 
romance! I waked one morning, in the be- 
ginning of last June, from a dream, of which 
all I could recover was, that I had thought 
myself in an ancient castle (a very natural 
dream for a head filled like mine with Gothic 
story), and that on the uppermost banister of 
a great staircase I saw a gigantic hand in 
armor. In the evening I sat down, and began 
to write, without knowing in the least what I 
intended to say or relate. The work grew on 


my hands, and I grew fond of it—add, that I 
was very glad to think of anything, rather than 
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politics. In shirt, I was so engrossed with 
my tale, which I completed in less than two 
months, that one evening I wrote from the 
time I had drunk my tea, about six o’clock, 
till half an hour after one in the morning, 
when my hand and fingers were so weary that 
I could not hold the pen to finish the sentence, 
but left Matilda and Isabella talking, in the 
middle of a paragraph. You will laugh at my 
earnestness ; but if I have amused you, by re- 
tracing with any fidelity the manners of ancient 
days, I am content, and give you leave to think 
me as idle as you please. 


Walpole was at daggers drawn with 
Warburton. In letters to third persons, 
each, unconscious of the ¢« guogue, desig- 
nates the other as acoxcomb. Referring 
to,an explanatory communication from the 
bishop in Oct. 1762, Walpole writes : — 


After this I would as soon have a contro- 
versy with a peacock, as with an only daughter 
that her parents think handsome. The fowl, 
the miss, and the bishop, are alike incorrigible. 
The first struts naturally ; the second is spoiled ; 
reason itself has been of no use to the last. 


Referring to the cause of the quarrel, 
an “ oblique fling” in the “ Anecdotes of 
Painting,” Warburton (Feb. 17, 1762) had 
written to Garrick : — 


It is about Gothic edifices, for which I shall 
be about 47s fots, as Bentley said to Lord Hal- 
ifax, of Rowe. But I say it better; I mean 
the galley-pots and washes of his toilet. I 
know he has a fribble-tutor at his elbow, as 
sicklied over with affectation as himself. 


This quarrel was smoothed over by 
Walpole’s declaring, on his honor, that in 
the offending passage he had not Warbur- 
_ton in his thoughts. But Warburton was 
not really satisfied with this formal disa- 
vowal, and four years afterwards calls Wal- 
pole an insufferable coxcomb.* We are 
puzzled, therefore, what to make of the 
exaggerated panegyric on “ The Castle of 
Otranto” in a note by Warburton on these 
lines of Pope: — 


The peers grew proud in horsemanship t’excel, 
Newmarket’s glory rose as Britain’s fell ; 

The soldiers breathed the gallantries of France, 
And every flow’ry courtier wrote romance. 


* Letter to Hurd, Nov. 16, 1766. In a letter to the 
same correspondent (Feb. 7, 1757), Warburton, who 
was prone to strong language, writes: ‘Expect to 
hear that the churches are all crowded next Friday, 
and that on Saturday they buy up Hume’snew Essays, 
the first of which is the ‘ Natural History of Relig- 
ion ;’ for which I will trim the rogue’s jacket... 
a wickeder heart, and more determined to do public 
mischief, I think I never knew.”? Could this have 
been Lord Macaulay’s precedent, when, speaking of 
Mr. Croker, he said, ** See whether I do not dust that 
varlet’s jacket for him,” and calls him “a bad, a very 
bad, man”? 





Amid all this nonsense, [runs the note] when 
things were at the worst, we had been enter- 
tained with what I will venture to call a master- 
piece in the fable ; and a new species likewise. 
The piece I mean is “ The Castle of Otranto.” 
The scene is laid in Gothic chivalry ; where a 
beautiful imagination, supported by strength 
of judgment, has enabled the author to go be- 
yond his subject and effect the full purpose of 
the ancient tragedy ; that is, to purge the pas- 
sions by pity and terror, in coloring as great 
and harmonious as in any of the best dramatic 
writers, 


Such a criticism from Warburton is lit- 
tle less surprising than the more discrimi- 
nating one of Sir Walter Scott, who sums 
up the merits of the work in these words: 
“‘ This romance has been justly considered 
not only as the original and model of a 
peculiar species of composition attempted 
and successfully executed by a man of 
great genius, but as one of the standard 
works of our lighter literature.” 

It is no longer read except as a curiosity, 
and commonly laid down with a feeling of 
disappointment. The characters excite lit- 
tle interest: there is no local coloring; no 
life-like representation of manners; and 
the machinery on which the whole plot 
turns — “an enormous helmet, a hundred 
times more large than any casque made 
fora human being,” with sword and gaunt- 
let to match —is too material and palpa- 
ble to inspire awe or terror. It is, more- 
over, out of keeping with the period. The 
superstitious credulity of the Middle Ages 
lent itself to any amount of the supernat- 
ural in the shape of haunted cham- 
bers, skeletons clanking chains, portraits 
stepping out of frames, statues descending 
from pedestals, or deceased barons tak- 
ing their nightly walk in corridors; but a 
knight sixty or seventy feet high (and the 
wearer of the helmet could have been no 
less) must be relegated to the primitive 
age when Jack the Giant-killer flourished. 
At the same time there is no denying that 
the romance had the grand attraction of 
novelty, and originated the school of which 
“The Mysteries of Udolpho” and “ The 
Romance of the Forest” were the pride. 
The rise and decline of this class of prose 
fiction are cleverly hit off in one of Haynes 
Bayley’s lyrics : — 


Oh, Radcliffe, thou once wert the charmer 
Of maids who sate reading all night, 

Thy heroes were knights clad in armor, 
Thy heroines damsels in white ; 

But gone are such terrible touches, 
Our lips in derision we curl, 

Unless we are told how a duchess 
Conversed with her cousin the earl. 
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But it was not the fashionable novel or 
silver-fork school which succeeded Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s or drove her and her imitators 
from the field. This good service had 
been most effectually performed already 
by Scott, who went to the fountain-head 
for his inspiration, whose mind was thor- 
oughly saturated with that medieval lore 
with which Walpole’s was slightly and 
superficially tinged. Medixvalism was 
only one, and not the most pronounced, of 
his innumerable tastes, fancies, and pur- 
suits. As for the warlike spirit of chivalry, 
he had not a spark of it. He would have 
regarded a combat or encounter in which 
hard knocks were interchanged, like the 
“certain lord, neat, trimly dressed,” who 
angered Hotspur by talking so like a wait- 
ing gentlewoman of guns, and drums, and 
wounds. He preferred the silken barons 
to the iron barons. His forte lay in 
chronicling the gossip of courts, or in trans- 
porting his readers behind the scenes 
when a political intrigue was in progress. 
He was more of a Saint-Simon than a 
Bayard. Although he counted a suit of 
Francis I.’s armor amongst his choicest 
treasures, he would have been more in his 
element handing Louis XIV. a shirt at 
Versailles than in helping Francis to a 
fresh horse at Pavia. It is a singular fact 
that in the whole nine volumes of letters 
there is only one allusion to Froissart, and 
that one a sneer at Lady Pomfret for 
translating the “ Chronicles.” His loyalty, 
considered as a sentiment, was on a par 
with his chivalry. “On each side of my 
bed,” he writes in 1756, “I have hung 
Magna Charta, and the warrant for King 
Charies’ execution, on which I have 
written ‘ Major Charta;’ as I believe, 
without the latter, the former by this time 
would be of small importance.” The de- 

ree of his patriotism may be inferred 
rom his well-known remark: “I should 
like my country well enough if it were not 
for my countrymen.” His lukewarmness 
towards the Church is betrayed by his 
readiness to desecrate her shrines, and 
the complacency with which he anticipates 
her fall. 


Bishop Luda must not be offended at my 
converting his tomb into a gateway. Manya 
saint and confessor, I doubt, will be glad soon 
to be passed through, as it will at least, secure 
his being passed over. When I was directing 
the east window at Ely, I recollected the lines 
of Pope: — 

How capricious were nature and art to poor Nell! 
She was painting her cheeks at the time her nose fell. 

Adorning cathedrals where the religion it- 

self totters, is very like poor Nell’s mishap. 
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_His “Epistle in Verse” to West ve- 
gins: — 


The greatest curses any age has known 
Have issued from the temple or the throne. 


Without attaching undue weight to a 
flash of cynicism or a pleasantry, it must 
be admitted that he was wanting in the 
exalted feelings which dignify the finest 
models of prose fiction; and with the 
author of “ Waverley ” before our eyes, we 
see little reason to regret that “ The Castle 
of Otranto” was his first and last incur- 
sion into the region of medizval or histori- 
cal romance. 

A list, purporting to be complete, of the 
productions of the Strawberry Hill press 
is printed in the quarto edition of his 
works.* They are twenty-six in number, 
besides small pieces of verse and loose 
sheets; and it is surprising that he con- 
trived to print so much with an establish- 
ment at no time exceeding a man and a 
boy. On March 15, 1790, he writes : — 


At present, even my press is at a stop; my 
printer, who was a foolish Irishman, and who 
took himself for a genius, and who grew angry 
when I thought him extremely the former, and 
not the least of the latter, has left me, and I 
have not yet fixed upon another. 


The next whom he engaged, Thomas 
Kirkgate, remained with him till his (Wal- 
pole’s) death, March, 1797. The name of 
this faithful servant figures on the title- 
pages of all the productions of the Straw- 
berry Hill press in his time, and is indis- 
solubly coupled with it. Yet no provi- 
sion was made for him, and his “ Printer’s 
Farewell” begins : — 


Adieu! ye Gothic groves and towers, 
Where I have spent my youthful hours ; 
Alas! I find in vain : 

Since he who could my age protect, 

By some mysterious sad neglect, 

Has left me to complain.t 


He survived his employer more than 
thirteen years, dying June 16th, 1810. As 
Walpole was in the habit of selling copies 
of his privately printed books through the 
booksellers, he escaped none of the ordi- 
nary trials of authorship, especially in his 
dealings with the trade, who, he complains, 
treated him worse because he was a gen- 
tleman. It was the same with the critics, 


* Vol. ii., pp. 515, 516. Copies of all are in the col- 
lection of Walpolean books and manuscripts at Straw- 
berry Hill, which Lord Carlingford and Lady Walde- 
grave have spared no pains or expense to complete. 

t ‘* Memorials of ‘Twickenham, Parochial and Topo- 
graphical.”” By the Rev. R. S. Cobbett, M.A., etc., 
etc. ; a carefully executed compilation, containing much 
valuable matter, 
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towards whom he struggles to appear in- 
different, like Pope, with one of Cibber’s 
lampoons before him, declaring, “ These 
things are my diversion,” while his feat- 
ures writhed with pain; or like Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary exclaiming: “Ha! ha! ha! 
very pleasant. Now another person 
would be vexed at this.” Referring to his 
“ Anecdotes of Painting,” May 14, 1759, 
he writes : — 


For zobler or any other game, I don’t think 
of it ; I am sick of the character of author; I 
am sick of the consequences of it ; I am weary 
of seeing my name in the newspapers ; I am 
tired with reading foolish criticisms on me, 
and as foolish defences of me ; and I trust my 
friends will be so good as to let the last abuse 
of me pass unanswered. It is called “ Re- 
marks ” on my Catalogue, asperses the Revo- 
lution more than it does my book, and, in one 
word, is written by a nonjuring preacher, who 
was a dog-doctor. 


After reading Shenstone’s letters, he 
writes : — 


Poor man ! he wanted to have all the world 
talk of him for the pretty place he had made, 
and which he seems to have made only that it 
might be talked of. 


Then his own similar weakness breaks 
upon him: — 


The first time a company came to see my 
house, I felt his joy. I am now so tired of it 
that I shudder when a bell rings at the gate. 
. . . Lown I was one day too cross. I had 
been plagued all the week with staring crowds ; 
at last, it rained adeluge. ‘ Well,” said I, at 
last, “nobody will come to-day.” The words 
were scarcely uttered when-the bell rang; a 
company desired to see the house. I replied, 
“Tell them they cannot possibly see the house, 
but they are very welcome to walk in the gar- 
den.” 


If he had been under any illusion on this 
subject, his exact state of mind would 
have been laid bare for him by Madame 
du Deffand : — 


Oh! vous n’étes point faché qu’on vienne 
voir votre chateau; vous ne l’avez pas fait 
singulier ; vous ne l’avez pas rempli de choses 
précieuses, de raretés ; vous ne batissez pas un 
cabinet rond, dans lequel le lit est un tréne, et 
ou il n’y a que des tabourets, pour y rester 
seul on ne recgevoir que vos amis. Tout le 
monde a les mémes passions, les mémes ver- 
tus, les méines vices ; il n’y a que les modifica- 
tions qui en fond la difference ; amour propre, 
vanité, crainte de l’ennui, etc. 


Another material drawback to the enjoy- 
ment of a suburban residence in Walpole’s 
time was the liability to be robbed. He 


relates that one night in the beginning of | deci 
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November, 1749, as he was returning in 
his chariot from Holland House by moon- 
light, about ten at night, he was attacked 
by two highwaymen in Hyde Park, and 
the pistol of one of them going off acci- 
dentally, razed the skin under his eye, left 
some marks of ‘shot on his face, and 
stunned him. He wrote an account of the 
adventure in “The World,” * and made 
light of it to Mann; complaining that “ the 
frequent repetition has been much worse 
than the robbery.” The capture and ex- 
ploits of the robber who shot him are 
mentioned in a letter of Aug. 2, 1750: — 


I have been in town for a day or two, and 
heard no conversation but about M‘Lean, a 
fashionable highwayman, who is just taken, 
and who robbed me among others ; as Lord 
Eglinton, Sir Thomas Robinson of Vienna, 
Mrs. Talbot, etc. He took an odd booty from 
the Scotch earl, a blunderbuss, which lies very 
formidably upon the justice’s table. He was 
taken by selling a laced waistcoat to a pawn- 
broker, who happened to carry it to the very 
man who had just sold the lace. His history 
is very particular, for he confesses everything, 
and is so little of an hero, that he cries and 
begs, and I believe, if Lord Eglinton had been 
in any luck, might have-been robbed of his 
own blunderbuss. His father was an Irish 
dean; his brother is a Calvinist minister in 
great esteem at the Hague. 

September 1, 1750. 

M‘Lean is still the fashion: have not I 
reason to call him my friend? He says, if the 
pistol had shot me, he had another for him- 
self. Can I do less than say I will be hanged 
if he is? 

He was robbed again (October, 1781) 
near his own house in company with 
Lady Browne, who, after the highwayman 
had left them, expressed great uneasiness 
lest he should return, as she had given 
him a purse with only bad money which 
she carried on purpose. In 1782, when 
this state of things was at its worst, 
Walpole complains that no one can stir 
out. after sunset without servants with 
blunderbusses ; and, referring to the con- 
sequent difficulty of making up his card- 
table, remarks: “ If partridge-shooting is 
not turned into robber-shooting, there will 
be an end of all society.” 

“ A painful incident in his domestic life 
was the discovery of the body of his man- 
servant, who had been missing for some 
days, hanging on a tree in the grounds 
near the chapel. The man had committed 
suicide after a petty robbery of one or two 


* No. om, sept amongst his works. He there 


states that an wrote him two letters of apology, 
and pacene a friendly meeting at midnight, which he 
ecline 
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spoons or forks.”* We cannot help 
fancying that this must have affected Wal- 
pole much as a similar incident affected 
the late Sir John (Mr. Justice) Williams, 
who, on entering his chambers late at 
night found his head caught between the 
legs of his clerk, who was sus. fer col. in 
the passage. On hiring the next, he 
gravely said to him, “I have only one 
stipulation to make: if you hang yourself 
— which you can do or not, as you think 
fit—do not hang yourself in my cham- 
bers.” 

Whilst Walpole’s building was still in 
progress, the saddening conviction grew 
upon him that the place was too damp, 
which is not surprising, considering how 
frequently it was flooded when the river 
flowed in full volume and was banked 
back by the old bridges. 


I revive after being in London an hour like 
a member of Parliament’s wife. It will be a 
cruel fate, after having laid out so much 
money on this place, and building it as the 
nest of my old age, if I am driven from it by 
bad heaith. 


He goes to Bath to take the waters, and 
eannot endure it. . 


The river (Avon) is paltry enough to be the 
Seine or Tyber. Oh! how unlike my lovely 
Thames! ... I sit down by the waters of 
Babylon and weep, when I think of thee, oh, 
Strawberry ! 


The late Lord Derby, after trying some 
sherry which was recommended as a cure 
for the gout, said that he preferred the 
gout. A friend of ours on consulting the 
late Sir Henry Holland, was told that he 
would get well if he dined at four and 
went to bed at ten. “Oh!” was the re- 
ply, “ I don’t come to a physician to tell 
me ¢iat. I want to know how I am to get 
well if I dine at eight and go to bed at 
one.” Like Lord Derby and our friend, 
Walpole preferred the disease to the 
remedy: He writes from Bath, October 
18, 1706: — 


If I can but be tolerably well at Strawberry, 
my wishes are bounded. If I am to live at wa- 
tering-places, and keep what is called good 
hours, iife itself will be indifferent to me. I 
do not talk very sensibly, but I have a con- 
tempt for that fictitious character styled phil- 
osophy. J feel what I feel,and I say I feel 
what do feel. 


His apprehensions of being compelled 
to leave the banks of the Thames proved 
groundless, and in April, 1768, we find 
him coaxing Montagu to settle there : — 


* Memorials of Twickenham, p. 307. 
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I thought you would at last come and while 
away the remainder of life on the banks of the 
Thames in gaiety and old tales. I have quit- 
ted the stage, and the Clive is preparing to 
leave it. We shall neither of us ever be 
grave ; dowagers roost all around us, and you 
could never want cards or mirth. 


In May, 1769, he writes that Strawberry 
has been in great glory, and that he has 
given a festino there which will almost 
mortgage it. The party was principally 
made up of diplomatists and distinguished 
foreigners : — F 


They arrived at two. At the gates of the 
castle [ received them, dressed in the cravat of 
Gibbons’s carving, and a pair of gloves em- 
broidered up to the elbows that had belonged 
to James I. The French servants stared, and 
firmly believed this was the dress of English 
country gentlemen. After taking a survey of 
the apartments, we went to the printing-house, 
where I had prepared the enclosed verses, 
with translations by Monsieur de Lille, one of 
the company. The moment they were printed 
off, I gave a private signal, and French horns 
and clarionets accompanied this compliment. 
We then went to see Pope’s grotto and gar- 
den, and returned to a magnificent dinner in 
the refectory. 


No locality hallowed by being the abode 
of genius has suffered so much from van- 
dalism as Pope’s villa. Sir William Stan- 
hope, the purchaser after Pope’s death, 
began with the garden : — 


The poet [writes Walpole] had valued him- 
self on the disposition of it, and with reason, 
Though containing but five square acres, en- 
closed by three lanes, he had managed it with 
such art and deception that it seemed a wood, 
and its boundaries were nowhere discover- 
able. It is true, it was closely planted, and 
consequently damp. Refined taste went to 
work: the vocal groves were thinned, modish 
shrubs replaced them, and three lanes broke 
in; and if the Muses wanted to tie up their 
garters, there is not a nook to do it without 
being seen. 


After it had undergone a series of 
changes, it was brought in 1807 by Lady 
Howe, who pulled down the house and 
built a new one on the site. This shared 
the fate of its predecessor, and was re- 
placed by one of a style partaking so much 
of the Chinese that it was said to have 
been copied by the tea-merchant who 
built it, from one of his chests. Nothing 
of Pope’s creation now remains but the 
grotto, sarcastically described by Johnson: 
“ A grotto is not often the wish or pleas- 
ure of an Englishman, who has often more 
need to solicit than exclude the sun; but 
Pope’s excavation was requisite as an en- 
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trance to his garden, and as some men try 
to be proud of their defects, he extracted 
an ornament from an inconvenience, and 
vanity produced a grotto where necessity 
enforced a passage.” The passage is 
under a public road which separates the 
front garden from the house. The en- 
trance at the river end alone presents any 
semblance of the grotto so enthusiasti- 
cally celebrated by Pope in poetry and 
prose.* 

Walpole is never tired of telling stories 
of the sightseers, who were by turns his 
pleasure and his plague. He overheard 
one of them, on being shown the bows 
and arrows in the armory, ask the house- 
keeper, “ Pray, does Mr. Walpole shoot ?” 


Lady Charleville, my neighbor, told me 
three months ago, that, having some company 
with her, one of them had been to see Straw- 
berry. ‘“ Pray,” said another, “who is that 
Mr. Walpole?” “Lord!” cried a third, 
“don’t you know the great epicure, Mr. Wal- 
pole?” “Pho!” cried the first, “great epi- 
cure! you mean the antiquarian.” There, 
madam, surely this anecdote may take its 
place in the chapter of local fame. 


Local fame is singularly precarious. 
The only tradition we could gather in 
Pope’s garden was that a fine cedar was 
planted by a famous man a long time ago. 
An elderly, well-to-do inhabitant of Bea- 
consfield, of whom we inquired where 
Burke had lived, made answer: “ Pray, 
sir, was he a poet?” During a pilgrim- 
age which Rogers and his friend Maltby 
made to Gerrard Street, Soho, to discover 
the house once occupied by Dryden, they 
came upon a house-agent, who, scenting a 
job, eagerly responded: “ Dryden — Mr. 
Dryden—is he behindhand with his 
rent?” 

A favorite excursion from Chevening, 
in the late Earl Stanhope’s time, was to 
Holwood, to the spot, “at the foot of an 
old tree just above the steep descent into 
the vale of Keston,” where Pitt and Wil- 
berforce meditated the suppression of the 
slave-trade.t Some ten years since, when 
the head-gardener had, as usual, conducted 
the party to the traditional spot, one of 
them ventured to suggest that it materially 
differed from the description, the vale 
being some way off. This remark came 
upon the earl like Edie Ochiltree’s “ I mind 
the bigging o’t,” on the Antiquary; but 
another spot with the requisite qualifica- 
tion was speedily discovered, to which the 


* The villa, delightfully situated, now belongs to 
Mr. Labouchere, formerly M.P. for Middlesex. 
t Life of Wilberforce, by his Sons, vol. i. p. 151. 
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tradition was transferred, nothing the 
worse for the change, by the amiable and 
accomplished nobleman, who forthwith set 
up a tablet to perpetuate it. 

On August 30, 1768, Walpole writes to 
the Rev. W. Cole: — 


When the round tower is finished, I propose 
to draw up a description and catalogue of the 
whole house and collection, and I think you 
will not dislike lending me your assistance. 


On June 7, 1771, to Mann: — 


The round tower is finished and magnifi- 
cent, and the state bedchamber proceeds fast ; 
for you must know the little villa is grown 
into a superb castle. We have dropped all © 
humility in our style. 


The “ Description and Inventory,” was 
not printed till 1774. It was reprinted in 
1784, with additions, engraved illustrations, 
and a preface, from which (copies being 
rare) we shall extract the most remarkable 
passages :— 


It will look [he begins], I fear, a little like 
arrogance ina private man to give a printed 
description of his villa and collection, in which 
almost everything is diminutive. It is not, 
however, intended for public sale, and origi- 
nally was meant only to assist those who should 
visit the place. A farther view succeeded ; 
that of exhibiting specimens of Gothic archi- 
tecture as collected from standards, in cathe- 
drals, and chapel-tombs, and showing how they 
may be applied to chimney-pieces, ceilings, 
windows, balustrades, loggias, etc. The gen- 
eral disuse of Gothic architecture, and the 
decay and alterations so frequently made in 
churches, give prints a chance of being the 
sole preservatives of that style. 


After stating that the collection was 
made out of the spoils of many renowned 
collections, he says : — 


Such well-attested descent is the genealogy 
of objects of vertu, not so noble as those of 
the peerage, but on a par with those of race- 
horses. x all these, especially the pedigrees of 
peers and rarities, the line is often continued by 
many insignificant names, 


This is Horace Walpole all over. If a 
sneer at his own order or royalty lay in his 
way, he was sure to pick it up and make 
the most of it. The collection of minia- 
tures and enamels, he goes on to say, is the 
largest and finest in any country : — 


The historic pictures, including several 
Holbeins, must be dear to the English anti- 
quary . . . To virtuosos of more classic taste, 
the small busts of Jupiter Serapis in basaltes, 
and of Caligula in bronze, and the silver bell 
of Benvenuto Cellini, will display the art of 
ancient and modern sculpture; how high it 
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was carried by Greek statuaries, appears in 
the eagle. 


In a concluding paragraph he states and 
meets the objection that a collection thus 
composed is out of keeping with the build- 
ing: — 

In truth, I did not mean to make my house 
so Gothic as to exclude convenience and mod- 
ern refinements in Juxury. The designs of the 
inside and outside are strictly ancient, but the 
decorations are modern. Would our ances- 
tors, before the reformation of architecture, 
not have deposited in their gloomy castles an- 
tique statues and fine pictures, beautiful vases 
and ornamental china, if they had possessed 
them? 


Most probably they would, for the simple 
reason that they had nowhere else to put 
them, at all events nowhere else where they 
would be safe. But if our ancestors had 
not wanted these gloomy strongholds for 
other purposes, they would not have built 
them to receive statues, pictures, and ob- 
jects of vertu; or fitted up interiors to 
resemble acloister or anaisle. Conscious 
of the fallacy, he breaks off : — 


But I do not mean to defend by argument a 
small capricious house. It was built to please 
my own taste, and in some degree to realize 
my own visions. I have specified what it con- 
tains; could I describe the gay but tranquil 
scene where it stands, and add the beauty of 
the landscape to the romantic cast of the man- 
sion, it would raise more pleasing sensations 
than a dry list of curiosities can excite; at 
least, tiie prospect would recall the good- 
humor of those who might be disposed to con- 
demn the fantastic fabric, and to think it a 
very proper habitation of, as it was the scene 
that inspired, the author of “ The- Castle of 
Otranto.” 


This tone disarms criticism, and we 
believe it to be his natural tone; for talk 
as he may, he almost always returns to 
and settles in good sense. 

The two principal events of his life, 
after the completion of his building proj- 
ects, were his accession to the earldom 
by the death of his nephew, December 15, 
1791, and his acquaintance with the Berrys 
(Mary and Agnes), which began in the 
winter of 1787-88. The first notice of 
them occurs in a letter to the Countess of 
Ossory. After describing their persons, 
dress, and mauners, he proceeds : — 

The first night L met them I would not be 
acquainted, having heard so much in their 
praise that I concluded they would be all pre- 
tension. The second time, in a very small 
company, I sat next to Mary, and found her 
an angel both inside and out. Now I do not 


know which I like best, except Mary’s face, | 
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which is formed for a sentimental novel, but 
is ten times fitter for a fifty times better thing, 
genteel comedy. This delightful family comes 
to me almost every Sunday evening, as our 
religion is too proclamatory to play at cards 
on the seventh day. I do not care a straw for 
cards, but I do disapprove of this partiality to 
the youngest child of the week; while the 
other poor six days are treated as if they had 
no souls to save. I forgot to tell you that 
Mr. Berry is a little merry man with a round 
face, and you would not suspect him of so 
much feeling and attachment. I make no ex- 
cuse for such minute details; for, if your 
ladyship insists on hearing the humors of my 
district, you must for once indulge me with 
sending you two pearis that I found in my 
path, 


They were the comfort of his declining 
years ; it was for them he wrote his “ Rem- 
iniscences.” He was never happy when 
away from them, and in November, 1791, 
he installed them in Little Strawberry, 
which he bequeathed to them for their 
joint lives at his death. 

His accession to the earldom inspired 
his “ Epitaphium Vivi Auctoris,” in 1792, 
beginning : — 

An estate and an earldom at seventy-four. 

Had I sought them or wished, ’twould add 
one fear more, 

That of making a countess when almost four- 
score ! 


It is believed that he was ready to make 
a countess (when still nearer fourscore) by 
marrying Miss Mary Berry, with the sole 
view of giving her his title and a jointure 
which he was empowered to charge on the 
estate. 

He died at his house in Berkeley Square, 
March 2, 1797, in his eightieth year; hav- 
ing devised Strawberry Hill, with its con- 
tents, to Mrs. Damer for life, with remain- 
der in fee to the Countess Dowager of 
Waldegrave, his niece. Through her it 
came to George Edward, the seventh 
Earl Waldegrave, who (September 28, 
1840) married Francis (zée) Braham, 
widow of Mr. J. J. Waldegrave, and, dying 
September 28, 1846, devised to her in fee 
the whole of his property, including Straw- 
berry Hill. Pecuniary embarrassments, 
real or supposed, led to the sile of the 
entire collection (with the exception of the 
family portraits * and some choice china) 
in 1842. 


* The intention was to reserve the whole of the 
family portraits, but four were soid by mistake, and, 
much to her regret, Lady Waidegrave has hitherto 
been unabie to recover them. They are thus descr:bed 
in the catalogue: ** A three-quarter ant ortrait of Sir 
Robert Walpole, afterwards Earl of Orford, etc.: a 
ditto of Catherine, first wife of Sir Robert Walpole, in 
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Referring to the treasures of art col- 
lected at Fonthill, Mr. Eastlake remarks 
that some idea of their value may be 
formed from the fact that in 1819, at the 
sale of the abbey and its contents to Mr. 
Farquhar, 7,200 copies of the catalogue at 
a guinea each were sold in a few days. 
The large sale of this catalogue, which 
served as a ticket of admission, was main- 
ly owing to the general eagerness to see a 
place which had been carefully secluded 
from view. Connoisseurs and collectors, 
with the éte of the fashionable world, 
had enjoyed free access to Strawberry 
Hill, but, making full allowances on this 
ground, we are at a loss to account for the 
comparative indifference with which it was 
regarded by the general public. The pri- 
vate view began on the 28th of March; 
the public were admitted on the 4th of 
April, and -the sale began on the 25th. 
The views, public and private, were thinly 
attended ; and on the first and most of the 
succeeding days of the sale, the renowned 
auctioneer’s audience was principally com- 
posed of professional bidders and dealers. 
The tone taken by the leading journal had 
—— contributed towards this re- 
sult :— 


There are not, perhaps, a dozen things in 
the house which evince any refined taste, or 
taste of a high order, in him by whom they 
were collected. There is nothing whatever of 
the highest class of art in the whole collec- 
tion, not one single solitary object by which 
national taste can be improved, or from the 
contemplation of which a pure feeling of art 
can be produced.* 


Can the writer have gone over a single 
department of the collection, or even have 
read the catalogue? He summarily dis- 
poses of the whole of the historical relics 
in this fashion: — 


Old hats, old clothes, old gloves, and old 
rubbish, dignified by whatsoever name their 
owner may rejoice to give them, are still rub- 
bish: those by whom they are collected are 
little better than antiquated dealers in slops ; 
and those who wish to buy may be supplied at 
half the expense of a trip to Strawberry Hill, 
by the recognized retailers of rubbish in May- 
fair or Rosemary Lane. 


Under the generic term rubbish, are 
comprised Queen Elizabeth’s glove, the 
tortoiseshell jewelled comb of Mary Queen 


white, copied from Sir Godfrey Kneller’s picture, by 
Jarvis: a ditto of Maria Skerret, second wife of Sir 
Kobert Walpole, in blue, and in the dress of a shep- 
herdess, by Jarvis: a ditto of Robert Walpole, second 
Ear! of Orford, etc., in a red velvet dress, - Richard- 
son. 

* The Times, April 25, 1342. 
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of Scots, the spur with which William ITI. 
pricked his charger through the Boyne, 
the clock which was Henry VIII.’s wed- 
ding present to Anne Boleyn, the watch 
of Fairfax, the hat of Wolsey, etc., etc. 
As for the trappings of chivalry : — 


The good knights are dust, 
And their swords are rust, 
And their souls are with the Lord, we trust. 


What are their coats of mail, helmets 
and gauntlets, but so many stone of old 
iron? And what (by a parity of reason- 
ing may be asked) are the ruins of Iona 
but ruins? or what is the plain of Mara- 
thon but a plain? Johnson’s noble apos- 
trophe is the reply: “Far from me and my 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over 
any ground that has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue! Historic 
relics appeal to the same sympathies as 
historic localities : — 


Struck with the seat that gave Eliza birth, 
We kneel and kiss the consecrated earth. 


Why not her glove? Is it not linked 
with the same associations? Does it not 
similarly recall the lion-hearted queen who 
flung foul scorn at Tilbury, or the old co- 
quette who signed the death-warrant of 
Essex? Far from laughing at Mr. Charles 
Kean for purchasing the dagger of Henry 
VIII. and the scarlet hat of Wolsey, we 
should have been strongly tempted to bid 
against him. Sentiment apart, historic 
relics have a positive value as illustrations 
of manners and customs; but if they are 
one and all to be set down as rubhish, the 
celebrated collection of the Hétel de Clu- 
ny, at Paris, might as well be flung into 
the Seine. 

By way of counterpoise to the deprecia- 
tion of the journalist, the noble owner was 
fortunate enough to engage the services 
of the late George Robins, the prince of 
auctioneers, who carried the peculiar elo- 
quence of his profession to a point which 
almost entitles him to be regarded as the 
founder of aschool. The swelling periods 
in which Lord Macaulay described the 
procession of peers at the trial of Warren 
Hastings were pronounced by Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis to be an excellent speci- 
men of the genuine George Robins style; 
and a still happier adaptation of that style, 
in our opinion, was the paragraph in which 
Lord Beaconsfield brought vividly before 
the mind’s eye the array of large-acred 
squires who sealed the doom of Sir Robert 
Peel’s government in 1846.* 


* We refer to the paragraph beginning: “They 
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Nor will any judicious critic deem these 
comparisons invidious after reading the 
prefatory remarks to the catalogue, in 
which Mr. Robins speaks in his own 
proper person. For example :— 


Whether he considers the hallowed recol- 
lections that surround a pictorial and historical 
abode, so dcar to its distinguished originator, 
and so often and so tenderly referred to in his 
letters and writings, or the extreme rarity and 
value of the collection contained in it, rich in 
all that can delight the antiquarian, the scholar, 
the virtuoso, or the general lover of art, so 
perfect and unapproachabie in all its details 
that each will quit it with the fixed opinion 
that his peculiar tastes were those to which 
the energies, the learning, and the research of 
the noble founder were directed; when there 
pass before him in review, the splendid gallery 
of paintings teeming with the finest works of 
the greatest masters ;* matchless enamels, of 
immortal b!oo0m, by Petito, Boit, Bordice, and 
Zincke ; chasings, the workmanship of Cellini 
and Jean de Bologna; noble specimens of 
Faenza ware, from the pencils of Robbia and 
Bernard Palizzi ; glass, of the rarest hues and 
tints, executed by Jean Cousin and other mas- 
ters of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centurics ; Limoges enamels of the period of 
the Renaissance, by Leonard and Courtoise ; 
Roman and Grecian antiquities in bronze and 
sculpture ; Oriental and European china, of 
the choicest forms and colors ; exquisite and 
matchless missals, painted by Raphael and 
Julio Clovis; magnificent specimens of cinque- 
cento armor; miniatures illustrative of the 
most interesting periods of history; a valu- 
able collection of drawings and manuscripts ; 
engravings in countless numbers and of infinite 
value ; a costly library, extending to fifteen thou- 
sand volumes, abounding in splendid editions 
of the classics ; illustrated, scarce, and unique 
works, with ten thousand other relics of the 
arts and histories of bygone ages; he may 
well feel overpowered at the evident impossi- 
bility of rendering to each that lengthened 
notice which their merits and their value de- 
mand. 


This is a magnificent sentence, in linked 
richness long drawn out: indeed, one of 
the longest in the language; yet, consid- 
ering the weight of the matter, it cannot 
be censured for redundancy. 


trooped on: all the men of metal and large-acred squires 
whose spirit he had so often quickened and whose 
counse!s he had so often solicited in his fine Conserva- 
tive speeches in Whitehall Gardens: Mr. Bankes, with 
a Parliamentary name ot two centuries, and Mr. Chris- 
topher from that broad Lincolnshire which protection 
had created . . . and Devon had sent there the stout 
heart of Mr. Buck, and Wiltshire the pleasant presence 
of Walter Long,” etc. (‘Life of Lord George Ben- 
tinck.’’) 

* Holbein, Rembrandt, Vandyck, Ciorgione, An- 
nibale, Caracciy Poussin, Canaletto, Watteau, Van 
Eyck, Mytens, Zucchero, Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, 
Romney, etc. 
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Judging merely from the abridged re- 
ports in the newspapers, we should say 
that Mr. Robins’s opening address, de- 
livered from a state chair that had be- 
longed to the great cardinal, was on a par 
with his prefatory remarks. 


He concluded by saying that he should have 
considered it sacrilege to have altered the dis- 
position or arrangement of a single lot; that 
those who did him the honor to bid should 
live forever in his heart, and that he would 
charge them no rent for the tenancy. This 
eloquence produced good prices.* 


The prices were far from good. With 
the marked catalogue now before us, we 
should say they were surprisingly low. 
The Sévres porcelain, for example, did not 
sell for a tenth of what it would fetch now. 
Fancy this lot marked down at 4/.:— 


A cabinet cup and saucer, embellished with 
strawberries, a present from Madame du 
Deffand, and a ditto, with a wreath of flowers 
and gold border. 


The whole contents of the china room, 
one hundred and forty lots, went for 6487. 
15s. 6a. The sale realized 33,4507. We 
speak within compass when we say that it 
would now realize three times that sum. 

When the last blow of the auctioneer’s 
hammer had sounded, the guardian genius 
of poor, stripped, despoiled, desecrated, 
degraded Strawberry must have resembled 
the White Lady of Avenel when her 
golden zone had dwindled to the fineness 
of athread; and only too appropriate in 
the mouth of the present owner, when, as 
its uncontrolled mistress, she paced the 
denuded gallery, would have been the 
words of Moore’s song: — 


I feel like one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted, 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed. 


But she had head, heart, imagination, 
energy, and a will as resolute as Warren 
Hastings when he made it the set purpose 
of his life to regain and reinstate his an- 
cestral home of Daylesford. Animated 
instead of depressed by the self-imposed 
task of repairing what seemed irreparable 
— with views opening and plans expand- 
ing as she went on—she restored, reno- 
vated, improved, added, acquired, and 
annexed to give breathing-room, till the 
villa had grown into a first-class country- 
house in a land where country-houses are 
palaces, and this without destroying or ma- 
teriaily impairing the distinctive character 


* The Zi:nes, April 26, 1842. 
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which the founder had so perseveringly 
impressed upon it or (what would be still 
worse) producing inside or outside an im- 
pression of incongruity. 

This is not the place for details. But 
take upa position on the south-east side so 
as to command a complete view of the por- 
tions constructed at four different periods, 
and you will find that they slide into each 
other without a break. Enter the house, 
pass through the gallery, round room, and 
ante-room into the finely-proportioned, rich- 
ly-furnished drawing-room, with the famous 
Reynolds (the three Ladies Waldegrave) 
confronting you, and you will see nothing 
to remind you abruptly or disagreeably of 
the fact that you have been passing from 
one epoch of internal decoration to an- 
other. The transition is softened down 
and rendered less perceptible by the adop- 
tion of a happy thought of the celebrated 
Marquise de Rambouillet, who had a room 
devoted to portraits of her friends. The 
walls of the gallery at Strawberry Hill are 
now exclusively occupied by portraits of 
intimate friends and illustrious or distin- 
guished visitors, including the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, whose grace, affability, 
and charm of look and manner, faithfully 
reflected, would most assuredly have cured 
Walpole, had he fallen beneath their influ- 
ence, of his dislike to royal visitors. 

First come, first served. Those to whom 
places have been assigned form only a 
section of the illustrious or distinguished 
visitors and friends. When an increase 
of the peerage was proposed at the Res- 
toration, Buckingham remarked that, if 
every cavalier with a claim were created, 
the House of Lords must meet on Salis- 
bury Plain. If Lady Waldegrave persists 
in her original plan, she must extend the 
gallery by roofing over the lawn.* 

All Walpole’s smaller rooms have been 


* Besides the portraits of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales in a single picture, the gallery contains separate 
portraits of the Duc and Duchesse d’ Aumale, the late 
Earl and Countess of Clarendon, Earl Russell, Earl 
Grey, Viscount Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, Viscount 
Halifax, the Marchioness of Clanricarde, the late 
Countess of Morley, Lord Lyndhurst, M. Van de 
Weyer, Bishop Wilberforce, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the Duchess of Sutherland and the late 
duchess, the Duchess of Westminster, Lady Churchill, 
Lady Augusta Sturt, the Countess of Shaftesbury, the 
Marchioness of Northampton, Madame Alphonse de 
Rothschild, Lady Selina Bidwell, the Hon. Mrs. F. 
Stoner, the Countess Spencer, the Countess Somers, 
and Lady Waldegrave herself. The next addition, we 
believe, will be the charming Aadituée who, at a ball 
— by Lady Waldegrave at the Secretary’s Lodge, 

ublin, caused an old Irish gentleman to exclaim: ** I 
have come fifty miles to attend this ball, and I would 
have come a hundred to look at that beautiful duchess.”’ 
This compliment may pair off with that of the drayman 
who asked Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, to let 
him light his pipe at her eyes. 
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preserved pretty nearly as he left them, 
although their destination has been 
changed. It was in the narrow passage 
leading from the hall to the beauty room 
(now a bedroom) that a late chancellor of 
Ireland, his thoughts reverting to the 
natural enemies of his youth, exclaimed: 
“What a capital place if a man was pur- 
sued by bailiffs!” 

Walpole was constantly haunted by the 
fear that his creations and collections 
would not be respected by his successors, 
whatever indulgent friends might think or 
say of them. 


I wish [he writes to Montagu in 1755] you 
would visit it [Strawberry Hill] when it is in 
its beauty, and while it is mine. You will not, 
I flatter myself, like it so well when it belongs 
to the zztendant of Twickenham, when a 
cockle-shell walk is made across the lawn, and 
everything w7thout doors is made regular, and 
everything within modern and riant ; for this 
must be its fate. 

May, 1772. 

In short this o/d, old, very old castle, as his 
prints called Old Parr, is so near being per- 
fect, that it will certainly be ready by the time 
I die to be improved with Indian paper, or to 
have the windows let down to the ground by 
some travelled lady. 

May 4, 1774. [To Cole.] 

Consider, Strawberry is almost the last mon- 
astery left, at least in England. Poor Mr. 
Bateman’s is despoiled. Lord Bateman has 
stripped and plundered it, has advertised the 
site, and is dirtily selling by auction what he 
neither would keep nor sell for a sum that is 
worth while. Surely it is very indecent for a 
favorite relation, who is rich, to show so little 
remembrance and affection. I suppose Straw- 
berry will share the same fate. It has already 
happened to two of my friends. 


His melancholy forebodings have been 
partly realized : — 


Jove heard and granted half the suppliants’ 


prayer, 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 


His collection has been dispersed 
through both hemispheres. But the fixed 
(we can hardly say, solid) fabric of his cre- 
ation, his monastic castle or castellated 
monastery, the historic Strawberry Hill, 
has risen with renovated splendor from its 
temporary prostration; and—thanks to 
the taste, spirit, munificence, and cordial, 
graceful, abounding hospitality of an ac- 
complished, highly-gifted woman — has 
regained and surpassed all the interest, 
attraction, and celebrity which it possessed 
in his lifetime, and which he sorrowfully 
foretold would die with him. 
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BY LADY HERBERT, 


MANY visitors to Algeria have doubtiess 
heard of the wonderful exertions of the 
archbishop of that country, Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie, whereby thousands of Arab chil- 
dren were saved, both body and soul, after 
the fearful famine of 1868. But few peo- 
ple in England are aware of the existence 
of the Arab Christian villages, which form, 
as it were, the completion of his great and 
really superhuman work, so that a slight 
sketch of their origin and establishment 
may not be without interest to our readers. 

It is needless to go back in detail to the 
horrors of that famine year. No one who 
had not witnessed them could ever believe 
the heart-breaking scenes which met one 
at every turn—men reduced to perfect 
skeletons, eating grass like the beasts of 
the field, women sinking by the roadside, 
with starving babies at their breasts, young 
children, gaunt with famine, with faces like 
old men, their bones starting through their 
skin, vainly striving to keep up with their 
parents, and dropping by dozens on the 
way. Such were the hourly sights of that 
terrible winter. But whereas with the 
Mussulmans and their fatalist doctrines, 
scarcely barren pity was elicited for the 
sufferers, Catholic charity was roused to 
an heroic pitch of devotion. Priests, with 
the holy archbishop at their head, sisters 
of charity of every order, ladies, doctors, 
soldiers —all put their shoulders to the 
wheel, and braving death (for typhus had, 
as usual, followed in the train of the fam- 
ine), multiplied themselves to meet the 
terrible crisis, and save this starving mul- 
titude. But in spite of all their. efforts, 
thousands of Arabs died, leaving their 
children on the archbishop’s hands. What 
was to be done with them? Ina beauti- 
ful letter, addressed by Mgr. Lavigerie to 
the French and Belgian Catholics, we find 
the answer to this query in his own simple 
words, ** God inspired me to become their 
father.” Upwards of two thousand boys 
and girls were received at first in his 
own episcopal palace; then brothers and 
sisters of charity offered their services, 
which were accepted, and large agricultural 
schools were opened, in which both sexes 
were trained to every kind of industrial 
and out-of-door work, with a result which 


these establishments. But the archbishop 
was not content with educating and bring- 
ing up these children. He determined to 
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devise a scheme, whereby their future 
would be secured from the danger of 
returning to their tribes or becoming de- 
praved by contact with the bad colonists 
who, unhappily, abound in Algeria, which, 
for a long while, was looked upon almost 
as a penal settlement. 

We will give his plan in his own words :— 


I have bought land to create by-and-by 
Arab Christian villages, just as the State has 
done in Algeria for Spaniards, Swiss, and 
Italians. We shall form families by uniting 
our young men and women, giving them each 
the quantity of land necessary for their main- 
tenance and that of their children, and of 
these groups of twenty, thirty, and forty young 
couples, we shall create villages under our 
own superintendence, and, I trust, with the 
approval and encouragement of the State, 
For it will be an easy and certain method of 
forming in the heart of Algeria a native 
Christian population, and assimilating to our- 
selves races which hitherto we have subdued 
only by force of arms, without inducing them 
to conform to our faith or habits, and whom 
we have the sorrow of seeing rapidly deteri- 
orating, and even disappearing before the in- 
flux of their Christian conquerors, 


He adds with touching earnestness : — 


When I think over these plans, in the even- 
ing, in my solitude of St. Eugéne, and that 
gazing into the depths of their glorious Afri- 
can sky, I beseech of God the time and the 
grace to complete the work I have begun. I 
often dream of my tomb being placed in one 
of those peaceful villages, surrounded by my 
adopted children. It seems to me that my 
last sleep will be sweeter among those who are 
really my sons in tenderness and gratitude. I 
feel as if these souls, for whom I have sacri- 
ficed all, and whom my ministry will have re- 
generated, will plead better than others before 
the throne of God for mercy for the sins of my 
past life. 


This glorious project, which in 1870 was 
only the dream and prayer of the holy and 
devoted archbishop, has now been real- 
ized, and that with a success beyond all 
human expectation. Let us once more 
quote Mgr. Lavigerie’s words, written four 
years later: — 


In one of the Algerian valleys, between two 
chains of mountains, of which one, stretching 
towards the sea, forms the little Kabylia of 
Cherchell, and the other, rising in an amphi- 
theatre, leads to the high levels of the Sahara, 


|one perceives, during the last few months, 


from the railroad, which is now opened between 


has amazed all those who have visited | Oran and Algiers, a little village perched on 


the lowest spurs of the mountains. A bright 
stream, the Chéliff, flows at its feet ; another 
little river bounds it tothe right. This village 
is on the site of an old Roman colony, which 
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was undoubtedly a Christian one also, for the 
ruins of a church were found when making the 
excavations for the new buildings. . . . The 
houses, separated one from the other, but ar- 
ranged in straight streets, are simple in con- 
struction, but bright, clean, and cheerful. 
Green plantations of the eucalyptus look gay 
against the white walls. A pretty little church 
is built in the centre of the village, above 
which rises the cross of the primate, St. Cy- 
prian, the Carthage martyr, to whom the 
church is dedicated. In front of the village is 
stretched a vast garden, divided into allot- 
ments, according to the number of the families, 
and irrigated by two zorias (or wells), sunk in 
the soil. Behind is a large park, surrounded 
by a wall, in which are inclosed the oxen for 
ploughing, with the cows and goats needed for 
milking. All around, the dwarf palms and 
Algerian-bush vegetation are being cleared, 
to make way for wheat-fields and other crops. 
Everywhere you see work, life, and action. 
If you ask a European the name of this new 
village, he will tell you, “It is St. Cyprian of 
Tighsel ” (the Tighsel is the name of the little 
river to the right, which forms the boundary 
of the village). But if-you go to any of the 
Arab tribes encamped on the neighboring hills, 
and ask the same question, they will answer, 
“It is the village of the children of the great 
marabout.” 

This “ marabout” is myself. They give the 
same name to all priests, whether Catholic or 
Mahometan. My children are our orphans ; 
the Arabs look upon me as the father of all 
these poor little souls, whom I have saved 
from death, and it is their custom to give to 
the tribes the name of their founder. 


The archbishop continues in a subse- 
quent letter : — 


These villages are, in truth, the salvation of 
our children. Here, under tie eye of our 
missioners, sustaining one another, and excit- 
ing each other by example and emulation in 
work and all the virtues of a Christian family, 
they are sheltered from the evils of our col- 
onies, where the worst vices have free play. 
They are as green oases in the midst of the 
desert. Here my children thrive, increase, and 
multiply, for in this land of the sun, every- 
thing goes quickly, and most of our young 
couples have now two or three children, so I am 
already a grandfather. I wish you could see 
me when I come to St. Cyprian, surrounded 
by all these little creatures, who call me 
“grandpapa monseigneur,” and who pull me 
about in every direction, and scramble on my 
knee, to see if I have not some sugarplums 
for them in my pocket. I let them do what 
they will, as you may imagine, thanking God 
for his goodness, who has so blessed this work, 
and created so many little innocent creatures 
to serve his gracious purposes hereafter. ... 
For the birth of these children in ‘our new 
families is to us the assurance of the contin- 
uance of cur work and the pledge of the suc- 
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cess, in which, thanks be to God, we have not 
been disappointed. 

But one thing was needed to complete 
these villages, and that was a hospital for 
the many diseases rife among the natives. 
Hence the creation of the Hospital of St. 
Elizabeth, at St. Cyprian, of which some 
account must be given. 

One of the objects which Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie hoped to attain by the establishment 
of these native Christian villages was to 
bring about friendly relations with the 
Arab tribes encamped in the neighbor- 
hood. Several of the young couples, in 
fact, had found members of their own 
families — uncles, aunts, and cousins, who 
came to visit them at St. Cyprian, and 
were amazed at what they saw. “Even 
had your fathers lived,” the Arabs would 
exclaim to the new settlers, “they would 
never have been able to do for you what 
the great marabout of the Christians has 
done.” Mgr. Lavigerie had placed as 
pastors of these new villages some of his 
own admirable African missioners. Now, 
one of their rules is to study medicine, 
and to attend themselves to any sick who 
may be brought to them. And so, at St. 
Cyprian, they began, as they did every- 
where else, to devote themselves to the 
care of the sick and suffering. One of 
the houses in the village was taken fora 
pharmacy, and the skill and tender care 
of the missioners, who gave both dressing 
and drugs gratuitously, soon attracted all 
the sick Arabs of the different mountain 
tribes in the vicinity. Many who could 
not walk were brought on the backs of 
mules, and laid down at the feet of the 
fathers, who would kneel and dress their 
hideous wounds with the utmost charity 
and patience. The natives were never 
weary of expressing their astonishment. 
“Why do you do this?” they would 
exclaim. “ Our own fathers and mothers 
would not take as much trouble for us!” 
The reputation of the cures effected in 
this way spread far and wide. The 
women, who held aloof at first from Mus- 
sulman prejudice, began flocking in like- 
wise. The archbishop then sent sisters 
(of the same African congregation which 
he had founded) to attend to them. But 
one thing was becoming indispensable, 
and that was a hospital, where those 
whose diseases required a longer treat- 
ment could be received and nursed with 
that care and cleanliness, which were 
almost the conditions of cure. But where 
was the archbishop to find the money, 
either for the building or for the neces- 
sary staff of such an establishment? He 
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redoubled his prayers, and those of his 
religious communities, and Providence 
came to his aid in a most unexpected 
manner. 

The military governor of Algiers, Gen- 
eral Wolff, is a man who combines all 
that is noble and generous in character 
with a thorough knowledge of his profes- 
sion, and an intense interest in the native 
population. He had watched with the 
greatest sympathy the difficult and cour- 
ageous attempts of the archbishop; he 
admired both his zeal and his prudence, 
and one day himself proposed to him the 
creation of the hospital. “ The ground is 
ready prepared for it,” he exclaimed ; “the 
Arabs already look upon St. Cyprian’s as 
their home, and you as their father. It 
will be not only a work of Christian char- 
ity, but one of the highest political impor- 
tance, by thus gaining the hearts of the 
tribes we have conquered. How much 
will you require for the purpose?” The 
archbishop replied that a hundred thou- 
sand francs was the least sum with which 
he could begin. “ Well,” replied Gereral 
Wolff, “there are thirty-eight thousand 
francs in the military chest, set apart dur- 
ing the time of the emperor’s visit for the 
creation of some charitable establishment 
for the natives. With the consent of the 
governor-general, I will hand over this 
sum to you, and Catholic charity must do 
the rest.” General Chanzy, the governor- 
general, at once acceded to this proposal. 
The archbishop joyfully set to work, and 
a hospital was constructed in the Moorish 
style, with everything needed for the com- 
fort and convenience of its inmates. Even 
beautiful details were not wanting in the 
building, Mgr. Lavigerie wishing thereby 
to show the natives his love and respect 
forthe poor. The Arabs themselves could 
not contain their astonishment at the sight 
of the buildings, as they progressed tow- 
ards completion. “Why, it must be for a 
prince !” they exclaimed. “No; it is for 
sick, poor, and suffering Arabs.” “But 
shall we have nothing to pay?” “No, 
nothing.” “Can this be true?” they 
would ask; and when again the fact was 
solemnly affirmed, they would lift up their 
hands to heaven in mute astonishment, 
and bless God. 

After two years’ labor, and with the lib- 
eral alms of the French and Belgian Cath- 
olics, the hospital was completed. The 
archbishop was implored to give it the 
name of his patron, St. Charles ; but from 
a feeling of gratitude to General Wolff, 
he preferred choosing that of S¢. Eliza- 
beth, the patroness of Mrs. Wolff, whose 
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Christian charity and devotion make her a 
worthy wife of this brave and loyal sol- 
dier. 

In order to inaugurate the new hospital 
in a way which should duly impress the 
Arabs, Mgr. Lavigerie sent out invitations 
to a feast (or da), to be given on the day 
of the opening to ail the natives of the 
different douars of the movntains ad- 
joining the Chéliff, and invited likewise 
all the French authorities and European 
visitors of distinction to accompany him 
on the occasion. All gladly responded to 
the appeal; and on the 5th of February, 
1876, at six o’clock in the morning, a spe- 
cial train conveyed the whole company 
from Algiers to St. Cyprian. Few who 
were present on this occasion will forget 
the beautiful sight presented on their 
arrival: on the one side, the bright new 
village, with its church and presbytery glis- 
tening in the sun; on the other, the tents 
of the Arabs, forming an immense camp; 
and above the village, the new hospital, 
decorated with flags, the road leading to it 
being adorned with triumphal arches and 
flowers. On either side of the railroad 
were columns of mounted Arabs, armed 
and motionless, waiting for the arrival of 
the guests. At a signal from their chief 
the whole body of cavalry charged the in- 
coming train, which had just slackened 
speed. They surrounded the carriages, 
firing in the air, uttering their war-cries, 
now advancing, then retiring, till some of 
the ladies of the party were thoroughly 
alarmed, believing it was their intention 
to make an attack on the whole company. 
But no— it was only their picturesque 
way of giving a welcome. The train 
stops; the guests, with General Wolff at 
their head, leave the carriages, and are 
met by a native mayor with an address, 
while the cannon sound and the bells of 
the church chime joyful peals, mingled 
with the wild and exultant cries of the 
Arabs. A procession is formed to the 
hospital, a royal prince of Holland walk- 
ing first, then the generals of division 
with Madame de Lamoricitre and the rest 
of the company, the native cavalry keep- 
ing the ground on both sides. On the 
terrace in front of the hospital, with its 
beautiful arched fagade under a red and 
gold canopy, stood the archbishop, in 
full pontificals, with his mitre on his head, 
his crozier in his hand, the pontifical cross 
and canopy borne by natives in white bur- 
nouses and scarlet sashes; and around 
him fifty of his priests, some in gold vest- 
ments, some in the white Arab dress worn 
by his African missioners, but all motion- 
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less as statues. As the procession ad- 
vanced to the foot of the steps leading to 
the terrace, Mgr. Lavigerie intoned the 
hymn to the Holy Ghost, which the clergy 
took up with fine sonorous voices. Then 
the archbishop taking holy water, solemnly 
blessed the building, and turning to the 
four points of heaven, pronounced the sol- 
emn pontifical benediction. Once more 
the cannon sounded and the church bells 
joyfully resumed their peal. 

Descending from the terrace, the arch- 
bishop, followed by his clergy, then ad- 
vanced to the general with a few words of 
welcome, who responded in a short but 
touching speech, which was followed by 
an eloquent allocution from Mgr. Lavi- 
gerie. Then the company were invited to 
visit the hospital in detail, the simple but 
beautiful inscription above the entrance 
Bit-Allah (the house of God) having at- 
tracted all eyes. In fact, Protestants as 
well as Catholics were equally impressed 
by the ceremony ts then witnessed, 
and the English consul exclaimed: “ We 
have seen another St. Augustine!” Af- 
ter-the visit to the hospital, the European 
part of the company returned to the ter- 
race to see the faxztasza, or horsemanship, 
which the Arabs had themselves prepared 
in honor of the archbishop. Upwards 
of twelve hundred men _ magniticently 
mounted, under the command of the bach- 
agha, Bou-Alem, the friend and compan- 
ion of Abd-el-Kader, performed for two 
hours and a half the most wonderful evolu- 
tions and equestrian feats, amidst enthu- 
siastic applause from the Arab spectators. 
These fantasias are almost always at- 
tended with loss of life, but in this instance, 
though several accidents occurred to the 
horses, none were hurt, and the Arabs de- 
clared it was the result of the daraka, or 
blessing of the great marabout, which pre- 
served both men and beasts. Then fol- 
lowed the feast, which was Homeric in its 
character. On the hillside above the 
hospital innumerable tents were pitched; 
in the centre, the temporary kitchen was 
installed ; eighty-six sheep and a large num- 
ber of fat cxen were roasted whole, sus- 
pended on long poles: and while one set 
of Arabs were piling wood on the fires, 
the women were bearing huge bowls of 
cous-cous into each tent. Rice for four 
thousand people, ten thousand oranges, 
and a proportionate quantity of dates and 
figs were among the gifts presented to the 
good archbishop for this impromptu Arab 
feast. And in an incredibly short space 
of time the sheep and oxen were cut 
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up, distributed, and devoured by his native 
guests. Soon music succeeded to the 
feast; and then an old bard, selected by 
the Arabs themselves, came forward and 
sung to the archbishop a ballad composed 
for the occasion as a surprise to him, and 
in which, after describing their sufferings 
during the famine, they drew an eloquent 
picture of the Catholic charity through 
which they had been saved. This delicate 
and touching proof of their gratitude and 
affection moved the archbishop and those 
around him almost to tears. But the sun 
was sinking and the departure of the visit- 
ors was at hand. Mme. de Lamoriciére 
had begged to pay a visit to the tent of 
Bou-Alem (one of the Arab chiefs who 
had fought under the banner of her la- 
mented husband) and the archbishop and 
his guests accompanied her. Bou-Alem, 
surrounded by his sons and grandsons, 
received them with that grave and gentle 
courtesy which distinguishes those grave 
Arab chiefs, and having offered them 
coffee, which was accepted in the same 
spirit, turned to his guests and said: 
“ When first my guns echoed through 
these mountains it was, under the orders 
of General Lamoriciére, to subdue this 
country. But now that I am old, their 
echo is repeated to celebrate the victories 
of the archbishop, who, by his charity, has 
conqured all hearts to himself.” 

A short visit was thefi paid to the new 
villages of St. Cyprian and St. Monica. 
Every one admired the tidiness and clean- 
liness of the houses, the healthy appear- 
ance of the children, and the care with 
which the gardens and fields were culti- 
vated. And before getting into the train 
to return to Algiers, the whole company 
repaired to the church, where the priests 
sung the beautiful African Ave Alaria 
(composed for the Church of Notre Dame 
d’Afrique), the whole native population 
joining in the chorus. Their voices still 
echoed through the plain as the train sped 
rapidly back towards Algiers. All of a 
sudden a bright light was seen on the 
mountains; the Arab Christians had im- 
provised an illumination in honor of their 
dear and cherished father; and a huge 
glittering cross appeared, as if hanging 
in mid-air, against the dark shadow of the 
mountains behind. It seemed the symbol 
of the event which had been that day com- 
memorated; the triumph of the cross of 
Christ over the darkness which for so 
many centuries had hung over this land, 
and an earnest to the faithful and loving 
pastor of the flock of the conquest which 
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he and his devoted brethren would still 
achieve over the infidel elements by which 
they are surrounded. 


From Good Words. 
WHAT SHE CAME THROUGH. 


BY SARAH TYTLER, 
AUTHOR OF “LADY BELL,”’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


LADY LEWIS’S BIRTHDAY. 


PLEASANCE’S solitude, a solitude which 
she felt was good, in its comparative inde- 
pendence and exemption from burden- 
some notice, though her young nature 
fretted at its dulness and stagnation, and 
was tempted to long for any variety of 
enlivenment, seemed fated to have no 
farther existence. 

Within a few days of Jane Douglas’s im- 
promptu visit, Pleasance, who had never 
even needed to give a “not at home ” to 
visitors, heard, as she sat at work in her 
drab drawing-room in the early afternoon, 
an ominous double knock. Before she 
could conceive who might be the intruder, 
and make a motion to prevent it, Mr. 
Perry, released from his gardening and 
invested in his orthodox black to serve at 
Pleasance’s early inner — which he called 
luncheon — was heard on the stairs usher- 
ing up company. He threw open the 
drawing-room door and announced — with 
a little trip of the tongue for which he 
did penance in humiliation to Mrs. Perry 
afterwards, and which he asserted was 
caused by the lingering recollection of 
banquets and balls, in which he had once 
figured in the hall or on the staircase — 
“ Lady Lewis and party.” 

The company thus grandiloquently 
summed up, consisted of one very old lady 
in black silk gown and white shawl, close 
telescope bonnet, and long green veil of 
fashions at least two generations back; 
and an elderly factotum half companion, 
half maid, in black silk also, but with a 
bonnet in its quietness still many fashions 
in advance of that of her mistress. 

As Pleasance rose to greet the two — 


old Lady Lewis, who was nearly blind with | 


age, did not see her for a moment, and 
was besides engrossed with her own indi- 
viduality and at its last feat. “ Yes, ’Liza- 
beth,” she said quite aloud, in a piping 
treble voice, “I have got my breath, and 
I have not felt the stairs so much, not so 
very much, and here I am at young Mrs. 
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Douglas’s, as I said I would be; now get 
me a seat and bring her to me.” 

’Lizabeth was finding her mistress the 
most suitable chair in the room, settling 
her in it, putting a footstool beneath her 
feet, and looking carefully to all the doors 
and windows, in spite of Mr. Perry’s pom- 
pous show of precaution —altogether 
irrespective of Pleasance’s presence. 

Pleasance was disarmed and diverted 
by the sovereignty of age, more than of 
rank, which was thus, without any question 
of her inclination, taking possession of 
her domain. She was touched also, she 
had that tenderness for age, which, much 
more than any fondness for children, is 
the test of the highest manhood and 
womanhood. 

For there are men, and, strange to say, 
still more women, to whom the infirmities 
of age seem to present themselves in 
lights altogether repulsive and almost 
loathsome. 

Pleasance came forward, not as she had 
greeted Jane Douglas and Rica Wyndham, 
with unconscious stateliness and stiffness, 
but with frank, kind cordiality to listen to 
Lady Lewis, who on her part was never 
doubting a welcome, but was simply bent 
on delivering her credentials and achieving 
her purpose. 

“TIT am old Lady Lewis,” she supple- 
mented Mr. Perry’s magnificent an- 
nouncement, in the easiest manner, nod- 
ding in emphatic confirmation of her 
words. “How do you do, Mrs. Douglas, 
you are young Mrs. Douglas, aint you?” 
She made sure of Pleasance’s identity, 
but as if it were a matter of inferior con- 
sequence. “I am a connection of the 
Douglases— through Mrs. Douglas and 
the Etheringtons, of course—for Mr. 
Douglas was not of such birth as to have 
any connections that one hears of, though 
he was a most worthy wealthy man; he 
had bought Shardleigh before he married 
Clara Etherington, and he made Clara 
very comfortable. You know Shardleigh 
was quite a place; Willow House, which 
belongs to Shardleigh, as a dowager 
house, is nothing in comparison. I was 
once at Shardleigh, twenty, no, five-and- 
twenty years ago — how long ago was it, 
’Lizabeth ?— when my sight had failed, aa:l 
my last teeth had grown loose, so that I 
could no longer eat with any pleasure, and 
had to get in a complete new set. It was 


before the heir — your husband, by-the- 
| bye, my dear — was born.” 

| Pleasance, with all her good-will, had 
nothing to say to these records of the 
| Douglases and of Shardleigh, which cul- 
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minated thus. But.it was clear that Lady 
Lewis had no malice prepense in her 
speech, and indeed that she was not think- 
ing to whom she was speaking. 

“My grandmother was an Etherington 
of Kingsland —a sister, no, a grand-aunt, 
of Mrs. Douglas’s Etheringtons. It is a 
very old story, for I am ninety years on 
my birthday, the 2nd.of July, which comes 
round next Thursday,” she made the an- 
nouncement with empressement, and a 
certain harmless self-glorification evidently 
counting by anticipation on the impression 
she would produce. 

“It is a great age,” said Pleasance, with 
proper admiration and awe, “and you look 
wonderfully hale.” 

“There is no mistake,” the old lady 
assured her, anxiously seeking to obviate 
any suspicion that might arise, before it 
could take root. “I have my register to 
show on Thursday; but I am very well, I 
am thankful'to say. I drive out and walk 
round the garden, the last sometimes 
before breakfast, don’t I, ’Lizabeth? I 
was always an early riser. I don’t choose 
to get out of a good habit, so long as the 
fine weather continues, and before I lay 
myself up for the rest of the year. My 
sight is nothing to boast of,” continued 
Lady Lewis, blinking at Pleasance, and 


dwelling on her private and personal sta- 
tistics as the most interesting subject in 


the world. “ But my hearing, as you will 
observe, is just a little impaired, if my 
memory would not serve me such shock- 
ing tricks. There is old Mott, the at- 
torney, he says, or rather his family say it 
for him, for he is hardly fit to answer for 
himself, that he is ninety-eight on his next 
birthday, in October. Nearly ten years 
older than I, and in the same town, too! 
I cannot believe it, though I admit I rec- 
ollect young Mott, a well-grown lad, when 
I was a little girl with my doll; but sizes 
do differ, don’t they? one can never tell 
one’s age from one’s looks. There, you 
said I looked wonderful for ninety. But 
I was going to tell you about old Mott, he 
is as deaf as a post, and has to be wheeled 
out in a chair, besides only seeing mid- 
dling, and his mind is clean gone — though 
he is to make a point of coming to me on 
my birthday, ain’t he, ’Lizabeth?— ever 
since his only son was drowned bathing 
in the river, more than twenty years ago. 
Mott was seventy-six and all alive then, 
and though people thought he would not 
survive the biow, which he took so much 
to heart that he broke down all at once, 
vet he has lived on, in his dotage, till he 
is eight years older than I am.” 
gnt ye 
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Pleasance was struck by the curious 
mixture of envy and slightly contemptuous 
commiseration — envy of the greater age, 
together with half scornful, half boastful 
pity for the greater weakness, borne by 
Lady Lewis towards her single contempo- 
rary. 

But Lady Lewis was at that moment 
broaching the purport of her visit in the 
same breath with an apology for not hav- 
ing paid it sooner. “I should have 
waited upon you, my dear, certainly, when 
you are a Douglas by marriage, and I am 
an Etherington by descent, but I go no- 
where, I have not, as a rule, paid visits 
since I completed my eightieth year.” 

Pleasance ventured to interrupt the 
speaker. “I could never have expected 
such a piece of attention from you,” she 
said, gently, having respect to the with- 
ered yellow face at the end of the long 
scoop of a bonnet from which the cum- 
brous veil was thrown back, to the 
shrunken, bony hands just shaded by the 
black mits —for Lady Lewis found mits 
more comfortable than gloves in summer, 
and she had ceased for these dozen of 
years to attend to anything save comfort 
in her attire — and to the palsied tremble 
of the whole attenuated figure, “I think 
you are entitled to claim, not give atten- 
tion.” 

“ Yes, yes, you are perfectly right,” an- 
swered Lady Lewis, well pleased and 
without the least disclaimer, “that is a 
very pretty, proper speech; I have not 
heard a prettier, or a more proper since 
my nephew John wished me to go and 
live with him and his wife and children, 
you remember, ’Lizabeth? All about their 
heing feet and eyes to me, when I had 
lost my own eyes —and I did look after 
him at school, and had him home for the 
holidays when his father and mother were 
in India, only the other day. But I could 
not. I had kept house too long, and I 
wanted to divide my little means equally 
among all my nephews and nieces, since 
Providence did not give Sir William and 
me any children, which was a great disap- 
pointment in its day, but it wore by, it 
wore by —and now they would have been 
elderly men and women themselves, with 
establishments of their own, very likely, 
and not able to look after me. My 
nephew John is very good, but there are 
the others, Tom and Dick, and Fanny and 
Sophy, good boys and girls too; and 
Sophy is a widow, and gone as blind as I 
am myself; and John might think if I 
went to him, and he with so many daugh- 
ters, and no great provision made for them, 
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that I owed all to him. I do not mean 
that John or his wife either—she is a 
broken-down invalid, though not above 
sixty —is rapacious, but I could not risk 
it. Don’t you think | was right not to risk 
it?” 

“ T have no doubt you were,” said Pleas- 
ance, smiling, “but you are the best 
judge.” 

* And I have come at last,” exclaimed 
Lady Lewis, triumphantly, always return- 
ing to the charge which she had in reserve, 
“to bid you to the celebration of my nine- 
tieth birthday which I am to hold, if I am 
spared, — and after I have lived so long I 
don’t suppose that the Lord will let me 
fail at the last moment,—on Thurs- 
day ——” 

“ Thank you very much, you have done 
me too much honor,” said Pleasance, with 
more gratitude than she had ever expect- 
ed to display for an invitation into high 
society. “ But I do not go anywhere, and 
I should be no addition to your company.” 

“Tam the best judge of that,” replied 
Lady Lewis, with a smartness that did her 
ninety years credit, “ you must come when 
it is my ninetieth birthday, and I have come 
myself to bid you.” 

“ Indeed, I would be very happy to do 
you any favor,” represented Pleasance, 
“but I am sure you do not need me 
among your many friends,and I am not 
really a Douglas, far less an Etherington ; 
I am only connected with them by mar- 
riage —a humble connection, as I daresay 
you have heard, Lady Lewis,” said Pleas- 
ance, with an effort, and a flush, “at the 
same time I am nota sufficiently humble 
woman to take a place by favor. I must 
beg you to excuse me.” 

*] shall do nothing of the kind,” said 
the ancient lady, bluntly, and with an 
amount of irritation that was certainly not 
good for her, and so her faithful ’Lizabeth 
began to make appealing eyes at the per- 
plexed Pleasance. “I do not care for 
anything that I have heard of you. You 
might be beneath Archie Douglas when 
he married you, but you could not be 
farther beneath him than his father was 
originally beneath his mother, and we 
were not only happy to receive him, we 
were proud to acknowledge him our cousin 
and hest at Shardleigh— which he had 
bought with his money, to be sure, and 
ove have no money, I suppose, but you 
have your husband’s rank. Ay, nobody 
can take that from you, though you dis- 
agree, which is entirely your own matter, 
since there is nothing against your repu- 
tation as far as I have been able to ascer- 
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tain, or you would not be here. If you 
have been a little ailing and nervous” 
(here Pleasance was thoroughly bewildered 
and imagined that the old lady’s memory 
was at some of the tricks of which she had 
accused it), “I can bear witness you are 
as well again, and as much to be depend- 
ed on, as any of us; you must come to 
grace my birthday. Everybody in Stone 
Cross and round it is coming. My 
nephews and nieces, and their families — 
all that are in the country—are to be 
here. Tom and his wife, and their Lon- 
don sons and daughters, are to arrive to- 
night. I am to givea dinner at tables on 
the lawn, to ninety poor men and women 
—but there ain’t one of them so old as 
I, only seven of them are over eighty — 
and Mott, who is my senior, is to come 
wheeled in his chair. My health and man 

happy days to me, is to be drunk both 
indoors and out, and the young people are 
to dance if they please, for fiddles are 
provided. We have not had such doings 
since I came to Bridge House half a 
century ago; not since my Sir William 
came of age at his place of Nuthurst, and 
we were married the same year, when I 
I was just turned nineteen. We are to 
keep early hours because of the dew and 
the rheumatism, and our party in the 
house is to break up so that ’Lizabeth 
here is to have me snugly tucked up in 
bed by eleven o’clock, else my doctor — 
Doctor Martin Stowe, a young blade of 
fifty, that I remember in long clothes 
when I was a middle-aged woman — says 
he will not allow me to commit any im- 
prudence,” and Lady Lewis laughed, with 
a dim reflection of glee, over the incon- 
gruity of the sentence. 

“ Please, my lady, you are imprudent 
as it is,” put in ’Lizabeth, warningly, “ you 
are talking too much to Mrs. Douglas; 
you will be put off your after-dinner’s 
sleep.” 

“ Ain’t you reminded of hearing children 
told that they are stuffing their mouths 
too full?” resisted the old lady. “But 
you will come to my birthday?” 

“7 am sure Mrs. Douglas will come, 
and will not hurt you by giving you a refusal, 
when you have come in person to ask 
her, Lady Lewis,” said ’Lizabeth again, 
throwing out another strong hint to Pleas- 
ance, that my lady was far too old, not to 
say too great, to be contradicted. 

But the venerable celebrator of her 
birthday rites, was passing with the rapid- 
ity of childhood from great good humor, 
and a happy flutter of excitement, to tes- 
tiness and weariness. “Speak when you 
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are asked, ’Lizabeth, I am not to begin 
your training again, at this date. Good- 
ness knows, I had enough trouble with 
your wilful ways thirty years ago. Mrs. 
Douglas, do you mean to tell me that nota 
Douglas is to be represented on my birth- 
day? Etheringtons and Lewises, and 
Hobhouses and Turners, are to support 
me in abundance. But your sister-in-law, 
Jane Douglas, though she was in the town, 
and made a pretence of paying her re- 
spects to me, did not think fit to stay for 
an event which will not occur often in her 
history —I should say she won’t live to 
see ninety years, and to remember the 
French Revolution, and young George III. 
in his prime —a flaxen-mopped, China- 
cheeked chit of a girl!” exclaimed Lady 
Lewis with wounded feelings and pardon- 
able acrimony. ‘Of course, Mrs. Doug- 
las, Clara Etherington, my own relation, 
your mother-in-law, is too fine and delicate 
to be here. She was always full of airs 
and ailments, was Clara Etherington, while 
her plain worthy husband had to dance 
attendance upon her. Archie Douglas, 


your husband, is away cruising at the ends 
of the earth, for his own ends, without any 
reference to what is happening at home; 
and when I am come myself to invite 


you—the only Douglas that is left, do 
you mean to tell me that you will let some 
stupid whim come between and disap- 
point me, and put a slight upon me, on 
that day of all days, before the rest of my 
people, and my neighbors? Did you hear 
me say I had come here myself, contrary 
to my usual habits, to ask you to be my 
guest, and now you are vexing and heat- 
ing me, so that very probably I shall be ill 
and die before my birthday. Yes, you 
have cause enough to shake your head, 
’Lizabeth,” and poor Lady Lewis was at 
the point of weeping. 

She had dwelt on her ninetieth birthday 
till its celebration rose to prodigious mo- 
ment in her imagination, and she could 
not bear that the honors with which it was 
to be accompanied should be shorn in the 
slightest particular, If not a Douglas 
were to be represented on the occasion, 
the universal homage of kith and kin, to 
the fourth generation, would be sensibly 
impaired. In this light, the very scurviest 
Douglas was better than none — the very 
name, to figure in the county paper, was 
not to be despised. 

The motive was not specially flattering, 
while Pleasance was not without a tickled 
sense of the absurdity of the situation. 
She to represent the Douglases whom she 
had distinctly repudiated, on whose wealth 
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and culture she was a stigma! But she 
could not find it in her heart to remain 
obdurate ; she could not continue to dash, 
by her denial, the last festive gratification 
that ninety years was likely to claim. 

No doubt, she would not only be lonely, 
but lonely in a crowd, alana and whis- 
pered at, because of her peculiar circum- 
stances, her humble origin, her rise in life 
—none but herself knew how uninten- 
tional it was — her separation from her hus- 
band. She had been accustomed to broad 
comment in the old days at Saxford; this 
would not be open but covert, yet because 
of that and the sting it contained, it would 
be inexpressibly more painful. Pleasance 
seemed to have grown thin-skinned and 
tender. 

But she was young, and because of her 
youth she could endure any sharp pain 
better than Lady Lewis could bear thwart- 
ing. Pleasance even told herself, a little 
bitterly, that she might pass muster with 
no one else to keep her company —at 
least, among the ninety poor men and 
women who were to dine at tables on the 
lawn; she might occupy herself with 
them, and retire even earlier than Lady 
Lewis. If she yielded, and let herself be 
enticed into exposing herself to be pub- 
licly patronized or put down — Pleas- 
ance did not know which would be worse 
— by the Douglases’ set in Stone Cross, it 
would not last long; and she had almost 
made up her mind to leave, ere long, Wil- 
low House and Stone Cross, with or with- 
out Mr. Woodcock’s permission. She 
could afford a concession so small that 
she was almost ashamed to count it a con- 
cession, for the sake of the old woman 
whose death she would not have at her 
door. ’Lizabeth’s imploring face and ges- 
tures were, as her mistress said, uncalled 
for. 

“Very well, Lady Lewis, I will come to 
please you and — and myself,” said Pleas- 
ance, speaking very slowly and distinctly, 
yet with a stammer at the end, as if she 
were guilty of putting more color than was 
warranted on her consent. She had small 
thanks, on the spot, for the breach of con- 
sistency she was about to make. 

“Why did not you say so before, and 
save all this trouble?” asked Lady Lewis 
shortly, too sensible of the merits of the 
case to be impressed by any conquest 
it achieved, or to be easily propitiated. 
“Of course I knew all the time that you 
would come, but you young married women 
must make yourselves of consequence, if 
you please; you are a great deal worse 
than girls,” she commented indignantly. 
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“T am quite worn out, as if I had been 
dancing all night, or making such a speech 
as my Sir William used to address to his 
constituency. Get me home the best way 
you can, ’Lizabeth; and see that you are 
in time, Mrs. Douglas,” firing a parting 
shot at Pleasance. “We are to begin by 
noon; grace is to be said then at the old 
men and women’s tables, on the lawn, and 
if it should prove wet—but the weather 
must be fine —the tables are to be set out 
in the coach-house.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
“ PLEASANCE, NOT PATIENCE.” 


PLEASANCE found herself bound to keep 
her promise, and repair to the Bridge 
House grounds, in compliance with the 
imperative summons of its mistress, on 
the 2nd of July. Happily the weather an- 
swered the venerable heroine’s sanguine 
expectations. The day was dry at the 
commencement of a dry season, if it was 
not one of the Arcadian days, uniting im- 
possibly all the attractions of freshness, 
brilliance, sunshine, and shade, which are 
coveted for auspicious occasions. 

Bridge House was another tall, old, red 
brick house, out of date, like Willow 
House, but it was not out of keeping with 
its mistress, while it did not fail to present 
a gay, bustling spectacle on her ninetieth 
birthday. The whole house was flung 
open to guests. Every room was crowded, 
and overflowing with gala company. The 
very grounds, of limited extent, and over- 
grown with old trees and old-fashioned 
shrubs, were swarming with the ninety 
poor old men and women in their Sunday’s 
best, who had been selected from the 
oldest and most virtuous of the humble 
inhabitants of the parish, in order to check 
off the fourscore and ten years of Lady 
Lewis’s protracted span of life, and to tes- 
tify to her gratitude. The servants —old 
for the most part—were stirred out of 
their usual torpor, in sympathy with their 
mistress, and were sporting white ribands 
as for a wedding or a christening. There 
was a superabundance of flowers in bou- 
quets, in nosegays, in wreaths round Lady 
Lewis’s and her long-defunct spouse’s pic- 
tures, in triumphal arches spanning the 
front door and the gateway, indeed, wher- 
ever flowers could bloom in recognition of 
a hoary head. 

The central figure of all was Lady Lewis, 
in her richest moiré antique. She had 
worn black as a widow, and black again in 
her age, for more years than even ’Lizabeth 
could recollect, but she had a few festive- 
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colored gowns still, and the one she wore 
on this great day was of silver-grey, like 
her hair, which was covered by a head- 
dress of her finest old lace, having butter- 
fly bows and strings —the last were tied 
comfortably under the peaked chin —of 
lavender riband. As dainty as a bride, 
and half laughing, half crying, like a young 
bride, she was tottering on this or that 
feeble old elbow of a friend and contem- 
porary, who had himself descended far 
into the vale of years, though not quite so 
deep down as his ancient ally — with whom 
the had kept Christmas and midsummer, 
and played games and quoted poetry before 
the most of the gathering of all ages pres- 
ent had opened their eyes on this weary 
world. Or she was grasping the stalwart 
young arm of some grand-nephew, or 
neighbor’s grandson, who had the grace 
to be proud of the feeble burden. 

She was very self-conscious, but also 
very sincere; and as she went here and 
there, basking in the radiance of her 
honors, and at the same time bent on 
shedding the light of her countenance on 
all — heaping the plates of her ninety poor 
old men and women—taking notice of 
the youngest and smallest guest there, and 
causing her or him to remember the day, 
nobody grudged the old heroine her tri- 
umph, and but a small minority found food 
in it for cynicism and mockery. 

Pleasance had taken heart of grace, and 
consulted Perry, and Perry had risen to 
the emergency, and confided to her mis- 
tress, merely as a matter of proper lady- 
like gossip, what dresses the younger 
ladies of the close were to appear in, and 
even what presents some of them had pre- 
pared as a fit offering to the giver of the 
feast, in commemoration of the day. 

Pleasance put ona nankin-colored China 
silk, the nearest approach she had made 
to “silk attire,’ in order to be like her 
neighbors, and added to the gown the 
black lace shawl which the heat of the 
weather had induced her to acquire, and 
the dove’s-neck-colored gauzy little bon- 
net, and dove’s-neck-colored gloves, that 
were the gravest things of the kind with 
which the great milliner’s establishment in 
Stone Cross couldsupply her. She meant 
to render herself as little conspicuous as 
possible by these approaches to the stand- 
ard of the Stone Cross ladies; but the 
absence of conspicuousness was hard to 
manage, when Pleasance in this costume, 
and carrying the wonderful work-basket 
which she had provided for the Douglases’ 
old kinswoman, entered the Bridge House 
gate, and was at once, beyond question, 
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the handsomest and most distinguished- 
looking woman within the bounds. The 
very shyness, in which her slight trepida- 
tion showed itself, took a form which was 
like hauteur, and lent her in the eyes of 
many people present that last grace of 
style in which it had been imagined that 
she would be lamentably deficient. 

However, Pleasance found that she had 
exaggerated the difficulties and disagreea- 
bleness of the day’s task. Either higher 
breeding was a more effectual defence than 
she could have anticipated, or attention 
and interest were a good deal divided. 
Pleasance went through the ordeal with 
thankfulness, inasmuch as she was not 
sensible that she was creating any great 
impression; a few side-glances, a mur- 
mured word as she passed, being all the 
remark that she was aware she excited. 

Lady Lewis received Pleasance as one 
of a multitude come to do her honor, to 
whom she was at pains to be equally cor- 
dial, accepted the work-basket with all the 
exclamations that she could spare to its 
merits, and just named Mrs. Douglas to 
this and that nephew and niece, who took 
the cue and passed iton. It appeared to 
the uninitiated Pleasance that, by the sim- 
ple magic of having her name pronounced, 
and receiving the mention of another name 
in exchange, she was in the middle of com- 
placent men and women, who were always 
near without overwhelming her, spoke to 
her quietly and courteously now and then, 
were ready to inform her of any change in 
the programme, or to offer her refresh- 
ments. 

The welcome might not go a great way. 
Pleasance was the last person to put 
weight upon it; but at least it relieved her 
from her present concern, it reminded her 
that there was such an obligation as zo- 
blesse oblige, and that she had been illib- 
eral in forgetting its influence; and it 
braced her with answering pride to be suf- 
ficient for the occasion, to speak to those 
calmly polite people with corresponding 
politeness and equanimity. 

The single individual who shook Pleas- 
ance’s resolution and disturbed her se- 
renity was Rica Wyndham. She would 
not meet Pleasance as a slight transitory 
acquaintance. 

Rica always preferred to air a code of 
manners totally unlike those of her natural 
associates. Besides, this was the first ex- 
cellent opportunity that she had found of 
playing off her one-sided intimacy with 
Pleasance, and amazing and if possible 
scandalizing her friends, including her 
mother. 
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Mrs. Wyndham loomed large and state- 
ly, filling the seat of one of the open win- 

ows, from which she never stirred. 

Mrs. Wyndham never saw that anything 
which Rica did could be wrong. Still her 
daughter perpetually overturned all her 
theories, which no one else dared to im- 
pugn, and filled her with continual trouble 
lest the dear, rash child, with her great 
originality and delightful spirits, should 
get into any harm. 

It was trying to Pleasance to be accosted 
by Rica within the very range of Mrs. 
Wyndham’s cold, questioning eyes. The 
owner of these eyes retained a trick of 
lowering their lids, in keeping with a bland 
smoothing out of the curves of the red- 
lipped mouth, while the complexion in the 
full, rather heavy cheeks, if too deep in 
the grain, was still the remains of a very 
fine complexion of its kind, to which Rica’s 
soft ivory tint afforded a complete contrast. 

Rica wore a pale pink gown, with grey 
feather trimmings, so that, as she said, her 
plumpness might be lost in her fluffiness; 
she had a hat encircled with the same 
feathers, and she did look like a softly 
rounded, exquisitely tinted cockatoo. 

“ Here you are, Mrs. Douglas; how well 
you are looking, how glad we are to have 
you amongst us!” She came forward, 
and waylaid Pleasance, put an arm through 
hers, and drew her to a garden-seat in the 
centre of Rica’s particular circle of mis- 
chievous or mindless girls, and of know- 
ing or would-be knowing young men. 

Pleasance sat down for a moment, the 
better to make her escape from the party. 

“Yes, I dote on roans, high-step- 
ping roans,” said Rica, repeating a 
former assertion. “I am afraid that I 
could sell my soul—I hope none of the 
canons hear me—if the choice were of- 
fered me, fora pair of roans and a mail 
phaeton.” 

“Do you mean that the canon would 
clench the bargain, or object to it?” an 
attendant on Rica professed to seek an ex- 
planation. 

“Oh, you may take it either way you 
please,” answered Rica. “If Mephis- 
topheles did not object to a professor’s 
gown, I suppose neither would he decline 
a canon’s. Why don’t you set up a mail 
phaeton, Mrs. Douglas?” 

Pleasance flushed slightly, while there 
returned to her voice that defiant tone 
which seemed to prove that she had been 
right in refusing to the last to be a lady, 
for in the character she could only be un- 
* -<rrae and make others uncomfort- 
able. 
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“T don’t know that I ever saw a mail 
phaeton,” said Pleasance; “my experi- 
ence of curricles was of a very different 
description.” 

“Tell us it, if it was anything new. 
We do want a novelty in driving, since 
Norwegian gigs get tilted so often, that 
the very spilling becomes monotonous,” 
said Rica with lazy impertinence. 

But Pleasance was not so easily drawn 
out for the entertainment of those whom 
she was inclined to regard as her born 
foes. 

“‘ My experience would be of no use to 
you,” she said, declining the cool pro- 
posal. 

“T don’t know that,” said Rica in objec- 
tion ; ‘but at least you love roans?” 

“Tam not sure of the color,” said 
Pleasance with a half smile; “bay, and 
chestnut, and dappled, even piebald and 
sorrel as well as black and white horses, I 
can identify, but I am not clear about 
roan.” 

“ Permit me to say that your confession 
of ignorance does you credit in days when 
ladies are only too fond of professing their 
knowledge of the points of horses, and 
exposing its shallowness at the same 
time,” said one of the elder of the young 
men present, coming to the rescue. He 
admired Pleasance’s beauty, whether he 
were struck favorably or unfavorably with 
her candor. He rather thought that this 
tall, handsome, quietly-dressed lady did 
credit to parvenues. 

“ Well,” said Rica, affecting to emulate 
Pleasance’s candor, “I am horsey to the 
backbone, and I make no bones about it. 
It is in our family — witness my brother’s 
feats at Doncaster and Newmarket, and I 
have heard that papa paid heavily for the 
same taste. But you have suddenly be- 
come a convert to femininity, Mr. Ancas- 
ter. What was I told of a pair of ponies 
you are in search of? and does not Miss 
Ancaster outstrip all the ladies in the field 
in riding tohounds? Wellshe may, being 
the daughter of an M.F.H.” 

Mr. Ancaster was believed in polite 
circles to be on the point of an advanta- 

eous marriage, which was not made pub- 
ic, in consequence of some difficulty with 
exacting relations on the bride elect’s side. 
But this did not prevent Mr. Ancaster 
from having his future wife—whom he 
had still no established title to purvey for 
— in his eye, in the premature purchase of 
ponies. He was, besides, known to un- 


dergo the penance of possessing a decided 
girl-of-the-period, whom he could not by 
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his utmost efforts keep in tolerable order, 
in a motherless sister. All this was famil- 
iar matter to Rica Wyndham, and she 
winged her arrows accordingly with the 
audacious freedom of a sportswoman in 
whom feeling never interferes with such 
light warfare. 

Mr. Ancaster, who was no match for 
Rica Wyndham in spite of his six feet, 
hung fire immediately, muttered something 
hastily of a commission for a friend, and 
of no man’s being accountable for his 
sister’s pursuits. He proceeded hastily to 
divert the conversation to the topic of the 
day — patriarchal age in the person of 
Lady Lewis and the solicitor, Mr. Mott. 

“ Do you suppose the patriarchs were 
like these two?” inquired Rica, with an 
affectation of innocent surprise. “ Isaac, 
though he was blind and foolishly fond of 
venison, an old fogie, like Mr. Mott there, 
basking like a log in the sun, and waited 
upon by his dutiful juvenile daughters! 
When I think of it, I have heard one of 
the Miss Motts is called Rebecca. Then 
I dare say we must bear some resemblance 
to the apostles. Can you fancy Paul or 
John in millers’ hats, with lockets at their 
watch-chains containing the hair of the 
mother of Zebedee’s children, and of old 
Mrs, Paul — whoever she might be — like 
Dicky Lewis the younger and Bertie 
Mostyn?” 

“T believe if the apostles were here in 
person you would find something to laugh 
at in them, Miss Wyndham,” said Mr. 
Ancaster dryly. 

“TI fancy I should,” said Rica coolly. 
“But 1 do not find fault with our patri- 
archs, though I laugh at them. I do not 
see why one should make a fuss about 
herself or himself growing old, as if it 
were a gain and not a nuisance to the 
world in general, as if wise savages did 
not kill off their own fathers — not to say 
their own mothers — when they remained 
an unconsciously long time after they had 
ceased to be any earthly use or pleasure. 
l do wonder no political economist — Mr. 
Lowe, for instance — has brought in the 
practice with us, when nothing, save a 
purely selfish love of life, stands in the 
way of the innovation. But I do not pre- 
tend to be an Iphigenia myself; and I 
have a sneaking kindness for the poor old 
things who live as long as they can crouch 
over the ashes of their former fires. Fancy 
people so mad as to crowd after Lady 
Lewis or Mr. Mott, in search of a dying 
spark of beauty or wit!” 

* Do you know, Rica,” one of the girls 
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said, “old people were set to run races 
last century for the diversion of the pub- 
lic? So the dean told me.” 

“Dear! How I should have liked to 
see them!” cried Rica with her rippling 
laughter. “Lady Lewis hobbling and 
wheezing against Mr. Mott—no, he 
drives his chair—against any of those 
other old persons — I imagine he or she 
would consider it an honor to hobble and 
wheeze against my lady ; it would be bet- 
ter for the spectators than pigeon-shooting 
or polo.” 

“No, Miss Wyndham,” said a frank- 
faced lad, coloring up with anger and 
shame, “we are bad enough, but we are 
not so beastly bad as that.” 

“One would think there had been no 
sons and daughters in those days,” said 
Pleasance, almost involuntarily raising her 
voice. 

“Except those who enjoyed the game 
and shared in the spoil,” said Rica, nod- 
ding. “Iam sure I would have no objec- 
tion that mamma, in course of time, should 
enter for a heat; but I know I should 
have to poke her on.” 

“ Child, you will catch cold sitting with- 
out your hat. What are you saying about 
me?” said Mrs. Wyndham from the win- 
dow just behind, where she had caught her 
name and nothing else. “I trust that it is 
something pleasant.” 

“ Never mind, mamma,” said Rica care- 
lessly; “I'll not put on my hat, and I'll 
not catch cold, like the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, who would not put on a blister 
and would not die; and you must know 
there is a proverb that ‘listeners never 
hear good of themselves.’ ” 

“Foolish child,” said Mrs. Wyndham, 
smiling fondly on the folly. 

Pleasance got away from the flippant, 
hard irreverence of Rica Wyndham’s 
pleasantry, and strolled over to where Mr. 
Mott sat, with his chair wheeled so that 
his body might be in the warmth of the 
sun, while his head was in the shade of a 
big yew, that had seen still more storms 
than the man had seen, but looked less 
old than he. He had the framework of a 
big man, massive in decay; while Lady 
Lewis had been under the middle height, 
and had shrunk with years. A dead calm, 
which had been unruffled since the trou- 
bled waters of his poor old soul closed in 


upon it, after the shock that had stricken | 
him entity an old man, when} 
d 


Pleasance was a child—lay on the whole 
torpid figure, which was wrapped in a 
woman’s shawl, and on the face, grey and 
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gaunt with the white hair above it, drawn 
back from the eyes, under a skull-cap. 
How much of human life, its changes and 
lessons, could these grey-bearded lips, 
which had not been shaped to prattle old 
wives’ tales—as Lady Lewis prattled — 
have disclosed, but that they were sealed 
in a solemn repose that looked a type of 
the last great rest. But Mr. Mott was not 
utterly oblivious or incapable of communi- 
cating with others, as one of his daughters 
who came forward — Pleasance could not 
help thinking to show him off — told her. 

*“ He knows where he is, and what he 
has come for — my lady’s ninetieth birth- 
day, and all that — except when he forgets 
at times, and looks round for his own gar- 
den and shrubs, or for his drawing-room 
screen,” said well-meaning, fussy Miss 
Mott. Then she proceeded to enlarge to 
Pleasance on her father’s wonderful age 
(which was his daughter’s passport into 
higher society than they would otherwise 
have entered), and the powers that were 
left him. 

“Don’t he look well for his ninety- 
eight?” said Miss Mott affectionately. 
“Becky and I assert he grows younger 
every day, and will be quite a youth when 
he sees his hundred, which the doctor says 
he has little doubt he will, unworried as he 
is—so that we never feel able to be 
old,” and Miss Mott shook the streamers 
of her girlish hat in a happy indemnity 
from age, on her father’s account. “He 
is fine company with us at home, and can 
chat a little on old stories. He under- 
stands every word we say, for all his deaf- 
ness, and can let us know what he wishes 
as well as ever —though he has not been 
able to carry on his business for quite two- 
and-twenty years, since our brother — our 
only brother — Richard was drowned 
while bathing in the river, in the pool be- 
hind our garden, where he had bathed 
hundreds of times —a terrible day, Miss 
Douglas, that none of us likes to recall, 
and my father has never mentioned it — 
never. But we have a cousin—a good 
cousin — Thomas, who has done ail the 
business for my father, and allows him his 
share, as is only just and right; but you 
know men will—you understand — and 
my father is able to help cousin Thomas 
with old information, if father is taken in 
the right way. Cousin Thomas is here 
to-day —for he manages everything for 
Lady Lewis, though she has so many 
nephews. She likes to keep matters in 
her own hand, which is best. She would 
take no denial that my father was to be 
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here. I was terribly afraid lest anything 
should happen — rain or a bad night, and 
she should be —she likes her own — you 
understand — but as it has turned out, it 
is all right,” and Miss Mott smiled be- 
nignly on Pleasance. 

At this moment the sun, which had 
come round the yew-tree, began to shine 
in Mr. Mott’s untroubled face, and Pleas- 
ance,in the temporary absence of the 
other Miss Mott and of cousin Thomas, 
aided in wheeling round the chair an inch, 
so as to place its occupant again in the 
partial shelter of the yew. 

As Pleasance bent over the old man 
while his daughter was uttering voluble, 
incoherent thanks for the little assistance, 
his glazed, well-nigh fixed eyes, with their 
far-away look, startled Pleasance by gian- 
cing up, with speculation, in her face, and 
the voice, hoarse and frosty with death’s 
fog in the throat, addressed her plainly 
enough, “ You are my niece, Patience.” 

“Upon my word he takes you for my 
cousin, Patience Steele!” cried Miss Mott, 
before Pleasance had time to answer ; “and 
she is something of your figure, only not 
so — youknow. No, no, my dear father !” 
she screamed, “this is none of our rela- 
tions ; this is a stranger lady, who has done 
you the honor ” —a tickling cough stopped 
Miss Mott’s further explanation. 

“T am Pleasance, not Patience,” said 
Pleasance, fancying that the old man 
looked at her, and trying to pitch her voice 
in a key that might reach his palsied ears. 
It did reach him, for he repeated “ Pleas- 
ance,” and stirred slightly in his chair. 

“Thank you, my dear madam,” said 
Miss Mott, recovering herself. “ Pleas- 
ance, it is a sweetly pretty name, and very 
uncommon. I don’t think I ever heard it 
before.” e 

“‘Pleasance,” growled the old lawyer, 
moving again with all the motion which 
his helplessness left him — “ Pleasance ; 
what more?” 

“ Oh, pray, don’t think he means to be 
rude ar inquisitive,” cried Miss Mott, in 
discomfiture and vexation, shaking the 
youthfully crowned head on the end of the 
long thin neck deprecatingly, like a proud 
mother whose baby is not behaving so as 
to do it and her credit, “ when, I have no 
doubt, like me, he never heard the name 
before.” 

“ Pleasance Douglas,” said Pleasance. 
“Do you think I mind saying my own 
name?” she added in an undertone, with 
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some amused surprise. 
gratify your father.” 

But Mr. Mott was not gratified. He 
tapped his great gaunt fingers on the front 
of his chair. 

“ That’s not it,” he objected gruffly. 

“Pleasance Hatton it used to be,” 
Pleasance amended her statement, a little 
puzzled at the effect which her Christian 
name produced on the dotage before her. 

“Ah! that’s it,” said Mr. Mott with a 
gusty sigh of relief, and subsided into 
silence. 

Pleasance was prevented from attending 
to any more of Miss Mott’s excuses, by 
being summoned to the main business of 
the day —the sitting down of the ninety 
old men and women to the roast’beef and 
plum-pudding. 

Lady Lewis’s health, and thanks for her 
bounty, followed, drunk in glasses of good 
sherry, and proposed by the most fully 
qualified in his own and his neighbors’ 
eyes, of the men of eighty. 

Lady Lewis answered for herself in a 
well-conned speech, in which she expressed 
her satisfaction at being spared to furnish 
this banquet, and her hope that she and 
every one of her special guests might live 
to see, and help her to keep, her hundredth 
birthday —a hope which was hailed with 
loud applause. 

The less formal and more varied feast 
within-doors was held afterwards, with Mr. 
Mott, in his chair, seated next Lady Lewis. 
In the pauses of the entertainment her 
ladyship questioned Miss Mott narrowly 
whether the family had the baptismal reg- 
ister, that proved beyond mistake her 
father’s ninety-eight years, or condoled 
with her upon his infirmities. 

Later there was the attempt at dancing 
among the young people, which Lady 
Lewis had boldly proposed ; but she would 
not lead off herself — not with her young- 
est collateral descendant; she said she 
had forgotten her steps; she was not Mrs. 
Piozzi, who had opened the ball at Bath 
when she was ninety or a hundred — 
which was it, ’Lizabeth ? 

At last, at the early hour fixed upon in 
consideration for the hostess, lest she 
should die of the very happiness of cele- 
brating her birthday, and lest the few 
grains of sand left in her hourglass should 
be roughly shaken out by rejoicing, the 
company dispersed. Bridge House was 
left gradually to subside into its accus- 
tomed drowsy sobriety. 


“T am happy to 











